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THE DIRECT METHOD IN COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


By E, PRokoscu 


I. COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


HE prospective return of the study of German in colleges and 

secondary schools to something approaching normal condi- 
tions holds in store splendid opportunities as well as a grave 
responsibility for both classes of institutions. The problem of the 
preparatory schools, serious as it is, seems to be the easier of the two. 
It consists mainly in a careful selection of new teachers, and since 
the supply is ample, the chief danger will probably lie in the rather 
natural tendency to provide for German instruction in a tempo- 
rary, makeshift way. Wherever sucha suicidal policy is avoided by 
the resolute appointment of the best teachers available, the ques- 
tion of method will easily take care of itself—provided that the 
colleges recognize the seriousness of their own responsibility and 
refrain from exerting a disastrous influence. 

Such a warning implies the heretical assertion that hitherto the 
influence of the colleges on modern language instruction has not 
been altogether beneficial. I am far from making that assertion a 
sweeping one. In my twenty years of experience as a college 
teacher I have met with instances of material improvement in high 
school instruction thru the aid and guidance of universities (not- 
ably so in the case of the University of Wisconsin), but, unfortu- 
nately, also with evidences of unpardonable hampering. 

Of the various types of contact between the two types of 
schools, such as inspection, admission requirements, bulletins, 
meetings, correspondence, and entrance examinations, I shall 
discuss only one, namely, the last-mentioned. There is more 
potential good and evil contained in examinations than in any of 
the other factors. 
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A survey of examination papers set by colleges (and I have had 
opportunity to inspect quite a number of them) reveals a sur- 
prising fact. Judging from the vast majority of them one would 
believe that translation and tabulated grammar are still holding 
undisputed sway in our modern language instruction, while the 
direct method has actually all but won the day in secondary 
schools and is steadily forging ahead in colleges. Moreover, some 
colleges state in their catalogs that the courses they offer in con- 
tinuation of the work of the preparatory schools are given in the 
foreign language; thus they urge high school teachers to use the 
direct method in order to prepare their students for those courses, 
yet effectually hinder them from doing so by setting examinations 
that cannot be reconciled with such teaching. 

The examinations offered by the College Entrance Examination 
Board are a fair example of this vicious procedure. I have no 
quarrel with that admirable body of teachers, because I am well 
enough acquainted with the restrictions that are imposed upon 
them by a justly conservative policy. The Board does not, and 
should not, consider itself a pacemaker, but endeavors skilfully 
and successfully to issue examinations that represent the inten- 
tions of the colleges as revealed by their own examinations. The 
method adopted has been lucidly described by Louis A. Roux in 
the first volume of this JouRNAL (p. 172 ff.). Ifthe result is, frankly, 
deplorable, it is not the fault of the Board, but of the colleges it 
represents. An improvement in details has of late been notice- 
able,! but the general type has remained unchanged. 

This well-known type contains three essential features: Trans- 
lation from German (French, Spanish, etc.) into English; transla- 
tion from English into the foreign language, absurdly misnamed 
‘composition,’ and grammatical questions. The second part, while 
admissible and valuable in certain advanced college courses, is 
utterly objectionable in entrance examinations. The first and 
third parts are harmful in their customary form, but within certain 
limits they may be defended, provided that they do not occupy 
too prominent a position among the questions. 

It would be more than tedious to ruminate the obvious argu- 
ments that have been advanced against translation for more than 
a generation. It is not my object to repeat what Viétor, Passy, 
Jespersen, Sweet, Walter, Palmer, and many others have said 
1Cp. Mary C. Burchinal, MLJ.I, 163 ff. 
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much better than I can. I claim as a ‘condition and not a theory’ 
that an overwhelming majority of modern language teachers, 
both in secondary schools and in colleges, favor the general aims 
and ways of the direct method, however they may disagree on the 
details and scope of its application. 

Still they submit to a type of examination not materially 
different from that in vogue more than twenty years ago, that is, 
before the spread of the reform movement. Why? What makes 
us corporatively assume that the linguistic proficiency of students 
entering college cannot be ascertained in a way compatible with 
sound teaching, while individually many colleagues find the direct 
method quite as applicable to examinations as to class instruction? 
Is it helplessness? Or is it—sit venia verbo—plain laziness that 
tempts us to follow the line of least resistance by staying in time- 
honored ruts? Or is it, perhaps, the undeniable difficulty of apply- 
ing oral and aural tests in examinations that are given broadcast 
over the country under varied conditions and by different examin- 
ers? Let us assume, benevolently, that the last-named reason is 
the most potent one. There is a real difficulty, but not an in- 
superable one, if colleges and secondary schools will make an ear- 
nest effort at cooperation. 

Entrance examinations serve a threefold purpose. They intend 
to ascertain whether the quality and quantity of the student’s 
preparation has been such as to put him on the hypothetical mental 
level of a college student; they should determine his fitness for con- 
tinuing his work in specific college courses; and, last but not least, 
they influence the work of the preparatory schools in the most 
decisive manner. In terms of modern language examinations this 
means: They should enable the colleges to find out whether the 
student has received a linguistic training that will give him a fair 
measure of actual power over the foreign language, including its 
literary appreciation; to test his fitness for successful work in that 
college course that forms the regular sequence to the entrance 
examination; and to assist the preparatory schools in the consis- 
tent use of those methods that are best adapted to further the first 
two aims. 

It would be difficult to invent examinations that are more likely 
to antagonize these purposes than the type represented in its best 
and most moderate form by the Board examinations. First of all, 
they require translation from German into English. Yet if there 
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is one thing on which writers on modern language teaching are 
practicaily unanimous, it is their opposition to translation as an 
alleged means of learning a foreign language; indeed, most of them 
consider coherent translation as extremely hurtful instead of help- 
ful, at least until much greater proficiency has been reached than 
is to be expected from a high-school senior. Furthermore, these 
examinations demand translation into the foreign tongue, usually 
with as many grammatical entanglements as can be compressed 
into the space available. Late in the college course such transla- 
tion minus grammatical pitfalls is a valuable practice.; In entrance 
examinations it is an outrage against common sense and fair teach- 
ing. Lastly, they ask for grammatical paradigms and similar 
structural features of the language that are the delight of the philol- 
ogist, but a woithless accomplishment for one who wants to mas- 
ter a foreign language. Thus the general linguistic purpose is far 
from being attained. 

In the subsequent college courses, translation and theoretical 
grammar may receive a certain consideration, but reading and 
speaking knowledge will be vastly more important. The tradi- 
tional examination does not test them at all, for translation, espe- 
cially sight translation, is neither a fair nor an adequate test of 
reading knowledge. 

The worst feature is, however, the unavoidable, baleful influ- 
ence of such inappropriate tests on teaching methods in the 
preparatory schools. The unfortunate teacher is in a bad quan- 
dary. In books and articles on methods she reads arguments 
against translation, against abstract grammar. In college courses 
on methods, in teachers’ meetings she hears them reiterated and 
fortified. But she knows: If I take that advice, my students are 
bound to fail in the college entrance examination, while others, 
with much less real knowledge of the language, will pass with 
flying colors. Who can blame her if she compromises by squan- 
dering a part of the precious time of her class on what she knows to 
be bad teaching? 

An experienced tutor can drill the ‘knowledge’ required for an 
examination of that type into the average student in a few months’ 
time, while students with an excellent reading and speaking 
knowledge are in danger of failing. I have encountered numerous 
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instances of both disgraceful performances and have sometimes 


even been compelled to assume the responsibility. 
* 


* a 

What can be done to remedy this paradoxical condition? The 
College Entrance Examinaton Board is no free agent. It cannot 
take the lead in a matter that requires not merely careful modifica- 
tions and improvements, but a complete reversal of existing tradi- 
tions. Nor are state universities or other institutions that admit 
by certificate in a position to inaugurate a reform. The burden of 
taking the first.step in the needed innovation lies doubtless on 
those colleges that admit largely or exclusively by examination 
and offer examinations in several centers. The necessity of the 
first qualification is obvious. The second qualification is not 
imperative and even complicates the problem, but it enhances the 
value of the experiment from the point of view of a possible later 
adoption of its results by the Examination Board. 

A college that possesses the moral courage to offer and test a 
reform type of entrance examinations must, of course, proceed 
cautiously. It will be necessary to ask representative teachers in 
preparatory schools for their suggestions and preferences; to ob-. 
tain the viewpoint of experienced tutors; to cooperate with other 


colleges that are willing to venture upon a similar experiment; to 


prepare tentative model examinations with great care and to 
submit them to the secondary schools at least a year before they 
are actually used. Perhaps an option between the old and the new 


style might be advisable for a few years. 
* 


* * 


This plea for caution would seem to imply that I ought to 
refrain from any concrete suggestions, in order not to violate the 
indicated order of procedure. However, a meagre outline of 
examinations such as I consider desirable can hardly be miscon- 
strued; it is merely meant as constructive criticism, offsetting the 
negative criticism of the preceding pages. 

The reform examination should not contain any translation of 
connected passages, including composition in the usual sense. It 
may contain a very small amount of technical grammar of the 
paradigm type, but it is better to eliminate this altogether. 
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It must contain fair tests of the student’s ability to read (not to 
translate) moderately difficult texts; of the range of his active and 
passive vocabulary; and of his proficiency in the written use of 
the language both for free reproduction and for a more independent 
type of composition. His mastery of grammar can be sufficiently 
ascertained from his writing, but some practical grammar ques- 
tions may be added. 

It goes without saying that I am theoretically in favor of such 
aural and oral tests as are described by F. W. J. Heuser (MLJ. 
V, 186 ff.) in his discussion of the well-planned New York State 
Regents’ Examinations, but to my great regret I am unable to 
devise a fair and practicable way of giving such tests in examina- 
tions that are held simultaneously at different centers. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Heuser’s article contains valuable suggestions in this 
direction, so that perhaps a feasible method might be evolved thru 
cooperation. 

The other elements of the reform examination that I am pro- 
posing do not present any serious difficulties 

READING KNOWLEDGE. A connected piece of narrative prose 
is handed to the students on a separate sheet. They are requested 
to read it carefully two or three times, but are not permitted to 
take any notes. After a definite number of minutes, determined 
beforehand by experiment, the students return the text sheets and 
receive the question sheets. First of all, these contain a number of 
questions bearing on the contents of the text, to be answered in 
German; secondly, they direct the candidates to reproduce the 
whole story in German; thirdly, they may offer grammatical 
questions of the well-established direct-method type, tho I do not 
favor them. In more advanced examinations a second text sheet 
may be distributed, again to be read during a specified time, after 
which the students will have to write a brief abstract in English. 

VocaBULARY. As a basis for a fair test of the student’s active 
vocabulary, ‘the creation of a definite canon of words and phrases’ 
proposed by Heuser (l.c., p. 194) would be perfectly feasible if 
restricted to the demand of an active vocabulary of about 1000— 
1500 words. European countries, especially Germany, are using 
such standard vocabularies (Palmer’s microcosm) with good suc- 
cess. One of 500 words that I published about eight years ago has 
proven quite helpful. Itis self-evident that sucha classified vocab- 
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ulary should not be studied thru its English equivalents, but by 
appropriate sentences, pictures, objects, and actions. Pictures 
are the best way of ascertaining the extent to which the students 
have mastered this vocabulary. Printed or hectographed copies 
of any picture that is rich in details (such as the Hoelzel or Perthes 
pictures) are attached to the examination sheets, and the students 
are instructed to name, in sentences, as many objects, qualities, 
and actions represented in the picture as they can within a specified 
time. If the use of pictures is not feasible for practical reasons, the 
students may be asked to enumerate, again in sentences, objects 
and actions in the house, the garden, the city, etc.; however, this 
is apt to become a test of ingenuity rather than of the actual range 
of the active vocabulary. 

Reading, in the form described, is not a comprehensive, but the 
only fair test of the passive vocabulary, since a standardized canon 
of the passive vocabulary is out of the question. Lengthy lists of 
comparatively rare words, to be memorized by the students, are 
sadly common in some colleges. They are no canon, but a peda- 
gogical outrage, however carefully they may have been compiled. 

GRAMMAR AND ComposITION. In my opinion, the correct use 
of the language in writing is an adequate test of the students’ 
grammatical knowledge. Paradigm questions (e.g., noun and 
adjective declensions, or synopses of verbs) I should oppose by all 
means, but questions on certain synthetic features of grammar, 
such as the passive voice, the modal auxiliaries, the indirect dis- 
course, and the order of words, can easily be reconciled with the 
technique of the direct method. 

The descriptive picture analysis suggested as a test of the active 
vocabulary, as well as the reproduction of the story, imply a certain 
amount of elementary composition. A more independent use of 
the written language should also be required, tho this should not 
consist in free composition. The assignment of a topic should be 
accompanied by specific directions, either in the form of a series of 
key-words, from which a story or a description is to be built up, or 
thru leading questions, which may be connected with the picture. 
(The Perthes pictures are better adapted to this purpose than the 
Hoelzel pictures because they can easily be made the basis of a 
narrative. ) 

While not essential, it is preferable, as a matter of formal con- 
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sistency, that all examination questions should be in German and 
printed in German type. German script should not be required. 


II. READING EXAMINATIONS 


Tests of reading knowledge are most common in the graduate 
departments, especially in the case of candidates for higher 
degrees, but in the very best type of institutions they also occur, in 
various forms, in the undergraduate departments. As far as Iam 
informed, they consist generally in sight translation and are in some 
instances a rather perfunctory matter, in others a severe ordeal. 
Almost invariably they are considered necessary, but unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Their purpose differs in principle from that of entrance exam- 
inations. They are meant exclusively to find out whether the 
student is able to use the language as a tool for scientific or literary 
work. Many advocates of the direct method overstep the bounds 
in their zeal by maintaining that there can be no mere ‘reading 
knowledge.’ While, in a sense, they are right, it zs, after all, pos- 
sible to possess an adequate reading knowledge without being able 
to use the language conversationally or to write it easily and cor- 
rectly. This article does not intend to outline how such knowledge 
should be acquired, but only how it should be fested. 

The examination should represent the conditions under which 
the student will probably have to apply his reading knowledge in 
later life. Waiving the pedagogical objections against the conven- 
tional reading test, this practical criterion immediately bars 
translation of the usual kind, namely, sight translation without a 
dictionary; for not one in a thousand students will have reason- 
ably frequent use for that technique. The actual aims of a reading 
knowledge are these: 

The student should be able to read works of literature with 
ease and appreciation; for this, translation is not a help, but a 
hindrance. 

He should be in a position to scan rapidly thru books and 
articles with a sufficient understanding of their general import. If 
an article or a passage is of special value to him, he must be able 
to analyze its meaning in an absolutely accurate way, however 
difficult the style may be. But circumstances when he would have 
to do this without access to a dictionary can hardly be imagined. 
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Also, he will nearly always have time for the careful study of such 
passages. 

On the foundation of these facts, I suggest the following type of 
an examination: 

First—A fairly long, coherent passage of average difficulty is 
assigned for rapid reading. After a specified time, determined by 
experiment, the texts are withdrawn, and the students have to 
write a brief abstract in English (or, for that matter, in German if 
they prefer). Candidates for higher degrees should be assigned 
texts connected with their scientific work. 

Second—A decidedly difficult passage is to be accurately 
translated with the help of a dictionary. This sort of translation 
is legitimate since opportunities for it will probably occur in later 
life. The time allotment should be very liberal, but the quantity 
translated within a given time should be taken into consideration 
in determining the grade. 

I doubt whether an adequate test of literary appreciation is 
feasible under examination conditions. While I have never tried 
it, specialists in style might be able to work out a satisfactory type 
of stylistic questions on texts of artistic value for students in 


language departments. 
* 


* * 


To sum up: This period of reconstruction of the study of 
German is fraught with heavy responsibilities. The question of 
examinations is one of the most serious problems, because it 
involves the practical results of our teaching, the methods of the 
preparatory schools, and an immense expenditure of time and 
effort on the part of the students. In consequence of our senseless, 
conventional type of examinations, teachers of experience and 
wisdom are frequently expressing doubts on the possibility of a 
satisfactory mastery over more than one foreign language, or, 
indeed, over any foreign language. Let us reform before it is too 
late! The college that dares to take the lead will run a certain 
risk, but will open the door to real, valuable progress. 

Bryn Mawr College 
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PHONETICS IN THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 
By ARTHUR GIBBON BOVEE 


UCH has been said advocating the use of phonetics in the 

study of French because of its effectiveness in aiding the 
student to acquire a good pronunciation. The moment therefore 
seems opportune to consider some other values of the study of 
phonetics, apart from the question of pronunciation. It is 
perfectly patent from the foregoing statement that the caption of 
this article, i e., ‘Phonetics in the Teaching of Grammar’’ is some- 
what inadequate since it is not sufficiently comprehensive. Its 
real thesis is that, aside from all question of pronunciation, the 
study of phonetics is an effective and logical introduction to the 
study of the French language. The arguments in support of this 
thesis fall very naturally into two divisions. First, the value 
of phonetics in minimizing the difficulties of French orthography; 
second, the value of phonetics in solving some of the problems of 
grammar and form changes. 

As the term phonetics will recur with inevitable frequency 
in the course of this discussion, it might be well to have a clear 
understanding of its meaning. For the purposes of this paper, 
phonetics may be defined as systematic study of sounds, their 
production, their relations, and written values. Clearly, pho- 
netics does not mean the use of phonetic script. Furthermore, it 
may clarify our discussion if we have before us at the outset a 
summary of elementary phonetic principles that the student should 
know. Here is, then, an enumeration of the phonetic minimal 
essentials. 

1. The difference between a vowel and a consonant. 

2. The sixteen vowel sounds and their usual spellings: eight 

normal sounds, four abnormal sounds, four nasal sounds. 

3. Consonants. 

a. Voiced and voiceless differentiated. 
b. Their usual spellings. 

4. Phonetic syllabication. 

5. Open and closed syllables: 

An open syllable is one that ends in a vowel sound: a closed 
syllable is one that ends in a consonant sound. 
190 
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6. Tonic, secondary tonic, and atonic syllable. 

The last pronounced syllable is the tonic syllable. 

7. An understanding of the mute “‘e.” 

8. A mute “‘e” can never remain so in a tonic syllable. 

9. The vowel, consonant, mute “‘e’’ principle. 

10. Stress groups. 

11. Linking. 

12. Assimilation. 

13. The usual sound of the letter “‘é’’ is never used in a closed 
syllable. 

If the student has a practical working knowledge of these 
facts and principles, he may be considered as phonetically trained 
for the purposes of this discussion. 

As regards the value of phonetics in learning orthography, I 
have satisfied myself absolutely that careful phonetic training 
will reduce spelling difficulties to the point of elimination, for the 
ear of children of the average age of fourteen retains the memory 
of a sound more easily and accurately than the eye retains the 
image of the written word. Instead of remembering from eight 
to ten letters, the student has only to remember three or four 
sounds, e. g., beaucoup, vigoureux. The sound remembered by 
the ear is readily translated into its written form through the 
association of the sound and its usual spelling. In a word, by 
closely linking the sound with its usual written value, students may 
be taught to spell from sound. With the spelling difficulty defin- 
itely eliminated, the mind is free to concentrate on the learning of 
the meaning. The inevitable result is speed in the acquisition of 
vocabulary coupled with unusual accuracy in spelling. These 
statements received timely confirmation but yesterday, when a 
young lad of twelve in a seventh grade class heard “nous man- 
geons” for the first time. At my request he went to the board 
and wrote it. It was delightful to see the little chap methodically 
place an “‘e” after the “g.’”’ To him there was no problem. No 
rule was necessary. The sound was quite sufficient. I am sure 
that my little pupil would have done equally well with je mangeais, 
nous placons, je placais, longue, and many others. The phoneti- 
cally trained pupil handles the spelling of words of this type as a 
matter of course. These are definite dividends derived from a 
phonetic introduction. The spelling difficulty is reduced toa 
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minimum. The noise of the machinery of the letters is hushed. 
The mind is free to concentrate on the content. 

As I have stated above, the second part of the discussion has 
to do with grammar. Since some grammar principles and many 
form changes are governed by phonetic laws, a knowledge of these 
laws will obviously minimize the difficulty by offering a practical 
and rational explanation. Furthermore, our procedure will be 
thoroughly in accordance with the historical development of the 
language. In the first place, if the student has a working knowl- 
edge of the phonetic law that the usual sound of ‘‘é” is never 
found in a closed syllable, that is,a syllable ending in a consonant 
sound, it will practically relieve his mind of the task of remem- 
bering when to use an acute or a grave accent. If the student 
encounters such words as chéque, siége, mére, there is no difficulty 
at all. He knows that a mute “‘e” (see phonetic minimal essen- 
tials), cannot remain in a tonic syllable, therefore, the use of the 
accent is suggested. He sees that these syllables end in conson- 
ant sounds and that they are consequently closed syllables. Since 
the syllable is closed, it excludes the use of the acute accent, and 
by contrast suggests the grave accent. 

In the second place, this same law will explain the change from 
the acute accent in espérer and répéter to the grave accent in 
jespére and je répéte. In the infinitive forms, the syllables are 
open, i. e., they end in vowel sounds, while in the first person of the 
present they are closed. The student knows also that there is no 
change of accent in the future, je répéterai, for the simple reason 
that the syllables ré and pé are open since they end in a vowel 
sound. It is not necessary to repeat the rule for one to see that 
the sound changes found in j’ai to ai-je, je sais, sais-je, j’irat, 
irai-je fall in line with it. There are however two exceptional 
cases worthy of note. They are événement and the interrogative, 
donné-je. The orthography is exceptional, but the pronunciation 
is quite regular. 

Another practical law which will help to explain many form 
changes is the following: ‘“‘a mute ‘‘e” may never remain in a 
tonic syllable.” In its application to pronouns, the law explains 
why we say “il me donne,” but “‘donnez-moi.”’ In the first case, 
me is atonic, i.e., not stressed, in the second, moi is tonic. 
American students often write donnez-moi-en instead of donnez- 
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m’en. They would surely be less likely to fall into this error if 
they understood clearly that moi was used only in tonic syllables. 
In the incorrect example, moi is in an atonic syllable. In this 
connection, the student must be made to understand that we are 
not dealing with a grammar law, but with a phonetic law. By a 
similar process, que, te, se, give quoi, toi, soi. However, in dites-le, 
the spelling does not change, but the sound value of the ‘“e’’ 
becomes that of “eu,” and Paul Passy approves either of the two 
sound values for “eu,” [¢| or [ce]. 

The mute “e” law is equally applicable to the solution of 
irregular adjective forms. In such cases as “complet” and 
“dernier,” if the student follows the regular rule of adding “‘e’’ to 
form the feminine, he will find a mute ‘‘e” in the tonic syllable. 
To obviate this difficulty, it is no trick at all to add the grave 
accent, especially as the syllable is a closed one. In ‘‘ancien”’ 
and “cruel,” he meets an analogous situation, only he must 
employ a different means to get the mute ‘“‘e” out of a tonic sylla- 
ble, namely that of doubling the consonant. The phonetically 
trained student is however forewarned, which is the greater part of 
the battle. 

Finally, not only does this principle operate to explain pronoun 
and adjective changes but also to explain changes in verb forms. 
In “nous nous levons,”’ the ‘‘e’”’ has no accent because it is not in 
tonic syllable. But in “je me léve,” an accent is required, other- 
wise a mute “‘e’”’ would remain in tonic syllable, a situation which 
must be avoided. Similarly we can explain form changes in such 
verbs as acheter, appeler, jeter, present, future, and past future. 
The change noted in vous devez and ils doivent, ‘‘e” to “oi,” is but 
another expression of the operation of this basic principle. The 
obvious value of this method of procedure is that it ties up to one 
principle a mass of apparently unrelated phenomena which pro- 
motes both system and simplicity. 

Let us obsetve still another situation where a phonetic law 
will tend to efface the difficulty. If the student is made to feel 
that in French there is a consistent tendency to start a syllable 
with a consonant, whenever possible, he will be admirably well 
equipped to cope with the following difficulties. 

1. Un bel arbre 

2. Le nouvel an 
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3. Cet ami (m) 

4. Mon école (f) 

5. Son attention (f) 

6. Un dernier effort 
In some of these examples, the phonetic law supersedes the 
grammatical law. Moreover, a knowledge of the phenomenon 
of vocalization will help the student to understand the following. 

1. Actif becomes active in the feminine 

2. Veuf becomes veuve in the feminine. 

What really happens is this. The vibration of the vocal chords 
for “i”, carried through to ‘“‘e’’ at a period when this letter had 
a sound value, causes the “‘f’’ to become voiced. This is really 
an assimilation that shows up in orthography as well as in pro- 
nunciation. In this case, as in many others we ordinarily consider 
it an irregularity or treat itassuch. In reality, it is a phonetic or 
natural law, and not a grammatical or conventional law. In 
“neuf” and “neuf heures” an analogous situation presents itself, 
though the sound has not affected the orthography. 

Now let us note an additional value of a knowledge of the 
difference between tonic and atonic syllables. Observe the four 
verbs mourir, pouvoir, vouloir, mouvoir. In the present tense we 
find je meurs. je peux, je veux, je meus. Evidently ‘‘ou’’ becomes 
the sound represented by “eu” in the tonic syllable. Once again 
the phonetically trained student is alive to the situation and will 
rarely fail to make the proper change in the form. A similar 
situation presents itself in the subjunctive of the four irregular 
verbs aller, valoir, falloir, vouloir, each of which contains an “1.” 
The atonic forms are nous allions, nous valions, nous voulions, 
while the tonic forms are il aille, il vaille, il faille, il veuille. The 
difficulty is partly overcome by the comprehension of the meaning 
of tonic and atonic syllable. 

I cannot resist the temptation to call attention to one point in 
pronunciation which the open and closed syllable law will help the 
student to decide: when to use the sound of ‘‘eu’’ as in deux or when 
to use the sound of “eu” as in meuf. The answer is simple. In 
general ‘‘eu” as in deux is found in an open syllable, i. e., one 
ending in a vowel sound, for example, peu, vieux, jeudi, meunier. 
The ending “euse’”’ is of course an exception, On the other side, 
the sound of ‘“‘eu”’ as in neuf is generally found in a closed syllable, 
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for example, seul, fleuve, boeuf, oeuf. In des boeufs and des oeufs, 
the syllable becomes open so the sound of ‘‘eu”’ changes to that of 
“eu” in “deux.” Neuf |noef| and neuf [ng] livres may be explained 
on the same basis. 

In conclusion, I shall cite one last phonetic law, which, though 
not quite as definite as the others, will nevertheless prove very help- 
ful in supplying at least a thread of logical connection where 
apparently everything is irregular. If the student is taught that 
in the development of the French language, it became a habit to 
pronounce the sound of ‘|’ before a consonant negligently, so 
much so that the tongue failed to make the contact with the front 
of the mouth, just as is done in English in walk and talk, and that 
a sound was produced which was represented by the letter “‘u’’, 
we have established a relation between “‘l’’ and “u” before a 
consonant that will throw considerable light on the following forms, 
which the grammars generally list as exceptions without giving 
any explanation. 


1. Irregular plurals: 


un cheval des chevaux 
un oeil des yeux 
un aieul des ateux 


2. Irregular feminines of adjectives: 


beau belle 
nouveau nouvelle 
vieux vieille 
fou folle 
mou molle 

3. Contraction of articles: 
de le du 
d le au 


+ 


. Irregular verbs: 
falloir, il faut, il faudra 
valoir, il vaut, il vaudra 
vouloir, je veux, je voudrai 


Once again by the use of a phonetic law we link tegether a mass of 
apparently irregular forms. We can at least present to the 
student a reasonable explanation of the changes. This is effective 
because it brings order out of chaos. 
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Some may object that it takes too long to inculcate these 
principles. My answer is that the phonetically trained pupil is 
like a skilled workman who brings to his task not only sharp tools, 
but also an understanding of them and a knowledge of how to use 
them to the best advantage. Obviously he can work with greater 
speed and efficiency. Furthermore, his satisfaction and profit are 
enhanced by the appeal to the reason as well as to the memory. ! 

University High School, 

The University of Chicago 

1Read before the Association of M.L.T. of the Central West and South, 

Chicago, May, 1921. 
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THE STUDY OF ITALIAN IN THE UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM KOREN 


I* THE Nuova Antologia for April 16, 1921, Professor Angelo 
Lipari of the University of Wisconsin discusses the position of 
Italian in the schools and colleges of the United States and also 
offers certain suggestions for stimulating the interest for Italian 
among our students. 

I am glad to take the opportunity which this article offers in 
order to join the author in urging that more attention be given in 
our institutions of learning to a language and literature so rich and 
beautiful as the Italian. 

It is not necessary to offer any proofs of the value of a careful 
study of the great writers of Italy. Nor need I do more than 
point out to lovers of Italian art and architecture (which most of 
us would claim to be) the intimate connection which exists between 
Italian literature and Italian art—a relation so close that one 
cannot well study one without constant reference to the other. 

The importance of a knowledge of Italian is also apparent to 
all serious students of English and of French literature, and the 
value of the Italian works in philosophy and in science is appreci- 
ated by every one interested in those subjects. 

It is evident that an opportunity should be given our students 
to acquaint themselves with the beautiful language of Italy. 
But, as will be shown by a résumé of Professor Lipari’s letter, 
few of our colleges offer adequate courses in Italian. Let me, 
however, first mention some suggestions which Professor Lipari 
makes to the authorities in Italy and to the Italian colonies in the 
United States for the purpose of furthering the study of Italian 
here. 

He proposes in the first place that encouragement be offered to 
students by means of prizes in Italian to be distributed to the best 
scholars. This has already been done in the University of Toronto 
toa limited extent, and the Italian colony in Seattle has ordered the 
annual distribution of $300 in prizes to those who distinguish them- 
selves in Italian. No doubt, thinks Professor Lipari, other Italian 
communities could easily be induced to follow this example,—is it 
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impossible that some Americans interested in the subject might do 
likewise? 

A second proposition is to have summer courses established at 
one or more of the universities in Italy, together with the necessary 
offices for the publication and distribution of programs and for 
giving assistance to prospective students. Finally, a regular 
propaganda of Italian culture should be instituted by means of 
lectures and in other ways. It would seem that all these ideas of 
Professor Lipari could be realized without too great difficulty. 

As another agency, not only of propaganda for Italian, but 
for promoting a better mutual understanding and appreciation, I 
would urge a regular interchange of professors and of students. 
The best example of such an exchange of students is that now 
being carried on very successfully between the United States and 
the Scandinavian countries. At least twenty American young 
men and women are this year pursuing special studies in Scandi- 
navia, and as many students from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
are to be found in our universities and technical schools. There 
can be no doubt about the value of such travelling scholarships, 
not only to the individuals concerned, but to the nations which 
they represent. 

A more personal question (to some of us) is touched upon by 
Professor Lipari in the first part of his letter, in which he states 
the results of his investigation of the actual teaching of Italian 
in America. He finds that in only two of the universities in the 
United States, and in one in Canada, are the courses in Italian 
sufficiently well organized to be on a par with the instruction in 
other modern languages. In almost all our eastern universities 
“the courses are for the most part limited to an elementary lan- 
guage course and to two or three in literature, in which are treated 
alternatively and, be it said in parenthesis, rather (assaz) super- 
ficially, Dante and the Rinascimento.’’ On the other hand, one 
university in the West and several of those in the Middle West 
have recently made a good beginning toward perfecting the 
courses in Italian. These institutions ‘‘do not limit the study of 
the Italian language to the knowledge of the elements absolutely 
necessary for a laborious translation of the Italian classics by the 
aid of a dictionary, but they generally devote another year to 
the spoken language and to the syntax before passing on to the 
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literature.’ Moreover they not only treat of Dante and the 
Rinascimento, but offer also certain other courses, such as syntax, 
the principal modern authors, the Italian novel, the civilization of 
Modern Italy, Romanticism in Italy, or the Italian lyric. 

Elsewhere, the study of Italian “is limited to a year of linguistic 
preparation and to a course in Dante which pretends to be a corso 
superiore, but which is in fact nothing but a literal translation of 
the Inferno.”’ Professor Lipari compares this method to an 
attempt to translate the Aeneid after one year of Latin grammar. 

The author finds that Italian in America, when it is taken up 
piuttosto seriamente, is studied particularly and almost exclusively 
in order to ‘‘be able to read Dante in the original:’’ “an excellent 
purpose, no doubt, and worthy even of a Longfellow, but which 
without an adequate linguistic preparation is unattainable, 
unless by reading be understood the exercise of translation, as 
above described. “ hundred times better then the reading of one 
of the many English versions among which there are some excel- 
lent ones.” 

This one desire to read Dante is, according to the author, 
the cause of the prevalent idea even among cultured people that, 
aside from the Divine Comedy, the rest of Italian literature has 
little or no value. Modern Italian literature, he says, is prac- 
tically unknown. Furthermore, Italian is not used at all as a 
research language, and we are not aware of the work of Italians 
in this field. 

This deplorable state oi affairs Professor Lipari explains by the 
fact that American civilization is of recent growth, that its institu- 
tions of learning have been influenced first by England and later 
by the influx of emigrants from other European countries, especi- 
ally Germany, and that the Americans, coming to a new land, 
must of necessity be a practical people. The Italians, being the 
last to emigrate in large numbers, are only just beginning to exer- 
cise a perceptible influence on the American civilization.' 

The author seems to think that we have always been indifferent 
to the classical languages, and that this indifference is one reason 
why we have been neglecting Italian. This is, of course, far from 


‘An interesting book in this connection is The Italian Contribution to 
American Democracy. By John H. Mariano. With an introduction by F. H. 
Laguardia. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
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being the case; we used to spend long years over Greek and Latin, 
while we got only a smattering of some foreign tongue. The 
prominence of the study of Modern Languages is of recent date, 
and the present noncuranza degli studi classici is found not only 
in this country, but well-nigh everywhere. 

That French and German should be the first foreign language 
to be studied here is only natural, and so is the recent interest in 
Spanish, although the tremendous increase in the number of stu- 
dents of Spanish would scarcely seem to be warranted either by the 
value of Spanish literature as compared to Italian, or for the 
alleged practical reasons. 

Italian, on the other hand, is not generally studied in any 
country, so far as I know. Throughout the ages comparatively 
few foreigners except those who travelled in Italy or who were 
especially interested in literature have known Italian, in spite of the 
fact that criticisms and translations of Itatian authors have 
appeared ever since the time of the Renaissance. Every one, 
however, with a little schooling has heard about Dante. Since 
this one great name stands out preéminent among his country- 
men, it would be strange if every one who sets out to learn Italian 
did not have the desire ‘‘to read Dante in the original.” As a 
professor of Italian in one of our largest state universities once 
said to me: “‘We have only a two years’ course in Italian and we 
read only Dante; why should I not give my students the very 
best?”’ Here is perhaps an additional reason for the preponder- 
ance of the great Florentine: the study of Italian is generally 
limited to a course of two years. Until more students elect 
Italian than is the case now, it will be very difficult to persuade 
the authorities to add a third or a fourth year. Then again, there 
are perhaps not a few members of our faculties who think as one did 
who asked me “‘but is there enough in Italian literature to warrant 
a course of three years?” 

Professor Lipari ridicules the idea of reading Dante after a 
brief introduction to the language. Here he is not alone; indeed 
I think people generally would raise their eye-brows over such 
rapid reading. It must be remembered, however, that Italian 
is usually offered only to juniors or seniors or to members of 
the three upper classes of our colleges, that is to those who, with 
few exceptions, have a knowledge of Latin and French. Such 
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students are able to master the rudiments of a language with com- 
parative ease. Here is the opinion of an instructor in one of our 
large universities of the Middle West in which Dante is not studied. 
This young man one day asked the Head of the Romance Depart- 
ment why there was no course in Dante. The answer was the one 
Professor Lipari would have given: “‘it is impossible to study 
Dante without longer preparation in the language.”” To which 
the instructor replied: ‘‘Well, I know it is possible after an intro- 
ductory course of one semester, for [have doneit.”’ The instructor 
was right; it can be done and it is done every year. In Princeton the 
Inferno follows such a course of one semester. It is taught by an 
enthusiastic and brilliant professor who sends his students through 
the Scartazzini edition of the Jnferno, notes and all, and leaves 
them at the end eager to read more of the Divine Comedy. It is 
no easy task; and at first the students are somewhat bewildered, 
but they soon begin to appreciate what they are reading. As 
one member of the class last year remarked to me: “It is more 
interesting to read something really worth while than to spend 
the time over short stories.”’ 

Of course it is a painstaking translation with the help of a 
dictionary, but so is a study of a good deal of Leopardi and Car- 
ducci, or Petrarch, even after two or more years of Italian. In 
fact, to a foreigner Dante is easier to read than most modern poetry 
and a good deal of modern prose, and a little of Alighieri ‘“‘goes 
farther” than a good deal of most other writers. 

Such a reading of the Divine Comedy is not a profound study 
of the poem. Why should it be? Wouldn’t it seem wiser first to 
read a poem through carefully and enjoy it than to begin by pick- 
ing it to pieces, and going into all sorts of often fruitless discussion 
over details that are unimportant to a beginner, however interest- 
ing they may be to scholars? Such a study ought to be reserved 
for those who specialize in Italian. I believe that many Dante 
scholars in recent years have done the great poet a disservice by 
their circumstantial and uninspired method of treating his work. 
Unfortunately, not only in books, but also in the universities is 
this attitude toward the Divine Comedy found. Thus, some 
years ago, the only course in Italian in a well known European 
university was one on the Inferno, in which at the end of the year 
the students had read a little more than one half of the cantica! 
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Much more important for the benefit of the general reader is the 
popularization of Dante, such as some of our American scholars 
have undertaken. 

It must be remembered that I am speaking for those institu- 
tions which can devote two years only to Italian, and I do not, 
for a moment, think the scheme usually followed in any way ideal. 
However, even in such colleges it is possible, by alternating the 
courses of the second year (as we are now doing in Princeton), to 
give virtually a period of three years to Italian. This gives the 
student a chance to read not only Dante, but also to become 
acquainted with Petrarch, Boccaccio, some of the 15th and 16th 
century authors, as well as with a few of the modern writers. It 
does not give the student by any means as much time as he 
should have for linguistic study, and not any for “conversation,” 
but it is decidedly ‘“‘worth while.” 

Princeton University 
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THE DIRECT METHOD: ITS POSSIBILITIES AND LIMI- 
TATIONS IN IOWA SCHOOLS' 


By CHARLES E. YOUNG 


OTHING so befogs and limits the usefulness of discussion as 
a failure to establish at the outset a common basis of terms. 
That is, unless the partics to the discussion mean the same thing 
by the terms they employ, the result is often needless disagreement. 
No one who deals with educational problems in general or foreign 
language questions hopes to receive unqualified approval from his 
audience. However, to avoid the unnecessary differences just 
mentioned, let us, for argument’s sake, agree on what we mean 
by “Direct Method.” This is all the more necessary because 
the term connotes so many different things to different people. 
To some it means “‘panacea;” to others, “‘anathema.” Let us say 
that the Direct Method is that means of teaching languages with 
the fourfold objective of. speaking, understanding, reading and 
writing, by the immediate: or direct use of the foreign tongue. 

To bring the matter still more clearly before us let us pass in 
review some of the salient features of this method. Such features 
are: phonetics; exclusion of the native tongue from the class room; 
emphasis on various forms of oral practice; much practical applica- 
tion of grammatical principles; original, rather than set composi- 
tion; little or no translation into English; free use of objects 
and actions as illustrative material; imparting knowledge about 
foreign countries and peoples. Before considering the application 
of these features to our own work let us look a little into the aims 
of such a program. This is useful because the two questions of 
aims and methods cannot be separated. Discussion of the latter 
is futile without due consideration of the former. And with these 
two must be considered a third factor which may be called ‘‘con- 
ditions.”” As we have already seen, the Direct Method aims at 
imparting an all round ability. An advocate of it has said that 
the chief end of foreign language study is to be able to express 
our most intimate and important feelings and ideas in that 
tongue: hence the emphasis on acquiring a speaking ability. This 

‘Read before the Modern Language Round Table of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Des Moines, November 4th, 1920. 
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statement shows that theory and practice do not always agree, 
and is open to attack when we recall the fact that we most willingly 
and effectively curse, make love and pray, which feelings are surely 
of the most intimate sort, in our native tongue. Be this as it 
may, the aims of the Direct Method are wide and valuable. 
Directly, or as by-products, it accomplishes, under ideal condi- 
tions, all that any other method will, and some things that others 
will not. In what follows there will be little criticism of this 
method as such. The attempt made will be to study in how far is 
the method available for our Iowa schools, not with theoretically 
ideal conditions, but with conditions as they actually are. 

Failure to take into consideration the factor called “‘conditions” 
is common among extreme advocates of the Direct Method and 
constitutes a serious weakness in their position. This method is of 
foreign origin, introduced into this country by foreigners and 
spread by them and by American converts. What were and are 
the conditions that surround foreign language study abroad? 
Near neighbors who speak foreign tongues make foreign language 
study and attention to speaking ability of vast importances 
In spite of hymns of hate, atrocities, reprisals, economic boycott. 
and the like, the chief nations engaged in the Great War did noth- 
ing so foolish as to neglect the study of the language of their 
enemies. The value of this sort of study in general and cultural 
training is also recognized. This attitude explains the long 
course, four to nine or ten years, and the early age at which the 
study is begun, nine or ten years. Lastly, of course, comes the 
teacher. In France, for example, English is taught, not by 
English or Americans whose chief qualification is the fact that they 
speak English, nor by Frenchmen who have studied English a 
year or two, plus perhaps a summer session. The French teacher 
of English is a Frenchman who has had long and excellent pre- 
paratory training in his subject and in his profession, and residence 
in England to enable him to speak English well. He is fully 
qualified to teach by the best and most intricate methods. Keep- 
ing in mind these conditions let us now contrast with them our 
own, to find if a method which is adapted to one is adapted to the 
other. 

Not surrounded by foreign nations, a speaking knowledge of 
foreign languages is not needed by many Americans, but it is 
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pitiful folly to talk about America as a world power, and declare in 
the same breath that one language is good enough for us. To be 
sure, this feeling was engendered by the hostile attitude toward all 
things German growing out of the war. We all know that in 
some sections of our country German had too big a place in the 
schools and that some teachers of German were disloyal. German 
is now. paying the penalty and the innocent are suffering with the 
guilty. Nor is it right to allow immigrants to remain for years 
in this country without ever learning English. On the other hand, 
it is stupid to go to the other extreme and cast out German 
utterly. It was well that the A. E. F. contained many men who 
knew German. 

Discredited by educational theorists and committees on revi- 
sion of programs, condemned by “‘practical’’ men who expect in 
two years results that call for five years, disliked by students be- 
cause foreign language study even by the most amusing methods 
requires some time and mental effort, we all know that the average 
high school course in French is limited to two years. As no foreign 
language may be begun below high school, the age of the pupils is 
advanced several years, especially when elected by juniors and 
seniors. Now what about the teacher! We all know what hap- 
pened when German was dropped. Teachers of German were 
expected to become at once teachersgf French or Spanish. Others 
were less fortunate. Though they had never taught a foreign 
language, if they had been ‘“‘exposed”’ to French that settled it. 
The lucky ones had a chance to get into a summer session first. 
Such teachers could hardly have a speaking knowledge of French. 
They are not to be criticized. They and their classes are to be 
pitied. We have with us also the foreign born teacher who never 
expected to teach but on reaching this country found teaching his 
native tongue the easiest thing he could drift into. Such teachers 
often rely on sort of natural method, laying great stress on so 
called conversation. Their work is not direct method and needs 
no further notice. 

Grant for the moment that the picture drawn of our conditions 
is fairly correct. Can a method growing out of such different 
conditions be suited to ours? The categorical answer ‘‘No” can 
be defended. As well attempt to put the contents of a quart 
measure into a pint pot. The question may fairly be asked here, 
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if so much is lacking in the teacher, why should not our higher 
institutions be expected to remedy this? They are giving their 
best efforts to this problem, but a supply of teachers for French 
and Spanish cannot be created at once. Prospective teachers must 
be reasonably sure that the demand will continue. They must 
start their work earlier than the junior year. When we begin to 
get from the high schools students interested in foreign language 
who have had at least two years French or Spanish, the quality of 
teaching will improve. The improvement of teachers’ courses, 
the establishment of courses in phonetics and provision for labora- 
tory facilities for training in pronunciation, and especially the 
development of French Houses to replace the now costly trip abroad 
will all contribute to improved teaching. 

There are, however, certain features of the direct method that 
good teachers adopt and should adopt in increasing numbers. Let 
us examine some of them. 

The greatest contribution that the direct method has made to 
our work is in connection with the teaching of pronunciation. 
It is now entirely possible to impart to a fair proportion of a class 
a reasonably accurate pronunciation. This proportion will vary 
with the size of the class, the ability and efforts of the pupils and 
the time the teacher is willing to give to this part of the work. 
There is no longer any excuse for trying to teach pronunciation by 
purely imitative means that leave the pupil with no sure guide 
when the teacher is not present. Of course, the question may 
properly be asked: if a speaking knowledge is not so essential, why 
stress the matter of pronunciation. The answer is that whatever 
be the aim, a language is more readily learned if the sound as well 
as the looks of it make an impression. This is especially true in 
the case of French words, where appearance gives so little clue as 
to the sound. 

The question raised about pronunciation leads us easily to 
ask what may be our aims in our high school classes? As these 
are so closely connected with methods it is fitting to attempt an 
answer before going further. 

We must cut our garments to our cloth. With conditions such 
as they are, it is idle to expect to do what could be done if condi- 
tions were altered. As the cry is now for the practical, let us begin 
with something of that nature as anaim. An ability acquired in 
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school that can be retained after leaving school is more practical 
than one that cannot. Few who study French in high school will 
ever be called upon to speak it. Therefore emphasis on the 
spoken tongue is not so practical as most people suppose it to be. 
Even if this could be acquired in two years by sacrificing all else, 
as soon as the pupil leaves school he will lose it for lack of oppor- 
tunity to keep it up. On the other hand, ability to read can be 
retained as long as one wishes to do so. This aim is also practical 
because it can be acquired in two years. That pupils do not is 
their fault, not that of the subject. But it is only fair to treat 
French as a living language and to train pupils to speak a little, 
at least to give them a foundation on which future speaking ability 
may be acquired. And while this is going on they can also be 
taught to understand simple spoken French. As a foundation to 
this there must be a grounding in the essentials of grammar, and 
along with it should go the imparting of information relative to 
foreign countries and people. Asa result of this instruction pupils 
will achieve the second great objective, reading being the first, 
namely the mental training imparted by linguistic studies. Fora 
pupil to discover that mere general intelligence and listening to the 
teacher will not enable him to get through his work in French, but 
that he must make some real efforts of his own, is a valuable lesson. 
What else now, has the direct method to offer us to help to 
realize these aims? Oral practice of all sorts to make the pupils 
depend on the ear and tongue as well as the eye, unless overdone, 
will aid and not hinder the acquisition of a reading ability. The 
practical, useful application of grammar, not the mere learning of 
rules that the pupils recite but do not understand, is also a feature 
of the direct method that we do well to adopt. Teaching by use 
of objects and actions, especially at the start, is another helpful 
device that aids and interests the class. To the direct method 
we are also indebted for improved verb drills. These are all rather 
simple matters that most teachers can readily apply to their 
teaching. 
From the title of this paper it is evident that there are some 
features of the direct method that may not be so useful for our 
purposes. In closing we may consider these. The exclusion of 
English from the class room is not desirable for our conditions. 
Many of our teachers have not had the opportunity to acquire the 
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command of French to do this readily; to develop and carry on les- 
sons without the use of English requires more time than we can give 
in a two year course. Much valuable time may be wasted by 
trying to explain by action, definition or circumlocution when 
using the English word or words would at once convey the idea. 
The use of grammatical terms in a foreign language is of doubtful 
utility at best, and sheer loss of time in short courses. Enough of 
the simplest class room business can be carried en in French to 
aid the students’ ear without dispensing entirely with English. 
To acquire even a little of a foreign tongue is difficult enough at 
best: why deprive ourselves of one of the most handy tools, our 
native tongue? Time does not allow for answering the objections 
that may be raised to this statement, but they may be answered. 

About the next item, translation, a bitter controversy prevails. 
The favorite phrase of the direct method extremists is: “‘transla- 
tion reduced to a minimum.’’ Some would discard it entirely. 
“Minimum” is a vague term. It is certain that in the past, and 
even now in some cases too much stress is put on translation. It 
is the easiest exercise for the teacher and the most dull for bright 
pupils. But it has its place. The one practical test to which a 
pupil’s knowledge of French is likely to be put is to translate 
something. Free reproduction will not take the place of it. It is 
a valuable exercise in English. In spite of the view of some 
teachers that we are not trying to teach English, it is safe to assert 
that it is the duty of the teacher of any subject to do his part in 
improving the pupils’ English. It has been and remains a sure, 
rapid and simple test to discover if the pupil really knows what 
he is reading. The various substitutes for translation are often 
beyond the skill of the teacher of limited preparation and experi- 
ence. 

From the foregoing follows what we all know: that with growing 
experience we all gradually work out our own methods, being 
governed, perhaps, unconsciously, by the limitations imposed by the 
varying conditions of our work. Any teacher will do better with 
method adapted to her abilities than one in theory better, but to 
which she is unsuited by training or temperament. With condi- 
tions as they are, few if any of us should venture on an out and out 
direct method program: none of us can afford to decline to use 
some of its features. 

State University of Iowa 
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Onto NOTES 


On the 28th of October at the Modern Language Meeting of 
the N. E.O. T. A., about 225 teachers belonging to that association 
attended seven demonstration classes in French and Spanish. 
These classes were intended to show the visiting teachers the 
methods of teaching modern languages now in use in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. A great deal of interest was manifested, 
and the visiting teachers expressed themselves as enthusiastic 
about meetings that had to them far greater practical value than 
the mere reading of papers. They expressed the desire to see this 
kind of meeting repeated at the future annual meetings. As all 
these classes were gathered in the same building, it saved the 
teachers any loss of time, due to going from one school to another. 


DISTRIBUTION PER YEAR OF STUDENTS TAKING FRENCH IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND 

















Ist yr. 2ndyr. 3rdyr. 4th yr. 

1297 1084 338 #=$%®% ___ Total............ 2814 
Junior High 
1033 263 ; (eee eee 1296 
7th & 8th Grades 

. =—_—— Bees C0 ee 969 
Grand Total...... 5079 
Total number of students taking French in 1920-21...... 4020 


DISTRIBUTION PER YEAR OF STUDENTS TAKING SPANISH 
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7th & 8th Grades 

79 
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Grand Total...... 1550 


Total number of students taking Spanish in 1920-21..... 1600 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS 


The Cercle Clayton Paul-Bert of the Lincoln H. S., Tacoma, 
is under the patronage of the Comité des Dames of the French 
League of Education and is named for the president of the Comité, 
Madame Clayton Paul-Bert. The Cercle receives the bulletins of 
the Cercle Parisien and the minutes of its meetings are reported in 
the Bulletin of the Paris group. 

The pupils of French in the Fairhaven High School of Belling- 
ham, Washington, are corresponding with native pupils in Ardéche, 
France. Girl students there have sent nougat, laces, and other 
articles manufactured in their home towns. 

The students in Spanish are corresponding with pupils in 
English in the Escuela Model Horacio Mann of Mexico City. 


The Washington State Normal School at Bellingham reports 
that there are several extension classes enrolled in Spanish, 
with an enrollment of 20, and that other classes are being organized. 


Professor E. J. Vickner, Head of the Department of Scandi- 
navian Languages and Literatures at the University of 
Washington, is giving an advanced course in English dealing with 
Scandinavian Literature and also a 5-hour course for Freshmen 
and Sophomores entitled ‘““Great Scandinavian Writers.”” These 
courses are given in coéperation with the English Department. 

Of the 40 students enrolled in Scandinavian, the number is 
about evenly divided between Swedish, Norwegian and Danish. 
The enrollment last year was 70, but the total enrollment of the 
University is smaller than last year. Due to lack of funds, the 
number of students had to be limited. 


There are 51 major students in Romanic Languages at the 
University of Washington this fall, an increase of 22 over last year. 

The percentage of loss in total enrollment in this department, 
due to the limited number allowed to enter the university, is 
less than the percentage of loss for the whole university. The new 
rule requiring 2 years of one foreign language for entrance has been 
put into effect this fall, and the result, as expected, is a diminution 
of the numbers in the elementary classes. 


Mlle Germaine Pierron, a graduate of the Collége de Jeunes 
Filles de Béthune, Pas de Calais, and a member of the modern 
Language Department of Smith College for the past two years, 
has been added to the department of Modern Languages of Whit- 
man College, as assistant professor of French. MUe Pierron 
spent three months studying in Europe during the past summer. 

Miss J. A. Hermann, Head of the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment at Yakima, reports that their increased enrollment in French, 
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(112 in 1920) is due, in part at least, to the new requirement of 
French or German in the Scientific Course at the University of 
Washington. 


Mr. E. Salzmann, Head of Foreign Languages in the North 
Central High School of Spokane, writes as follows: 

“Spanish has been increasing continuously for the last three 
years. Plans had been made before school started for five begin- 
ning classes; instead we have had to form seven. A noteworthy 
feature of this development is that those taking up Spanish have 
had it carefully explained to them that this is mot a sinecure or 
“snap” subject. I may say, in fact, that the students enrolled 
in Spanish are among our best.”’ 


A Spanish Club has been organized by the second year class 
at Colville. An election of students from the first year class 
was recently held and sixteen new members having grades of Aor B 
were votedin. At the initiation, held in the high school auditorium, 
the neophytes entertained the members of the club by appearing 
dressed as Spanish sefioritas or desperados, and by singing songs 
and giving readings and plays in Spanish. The club meets once a 
month and gives a Spanish program. Every one takes part in 
some way, and a lively club has resulted. 


Mr. N. E. Hinch, of the State Normal School at Ellensburg, 
writes, ““The demand for French and Spanish is variable. Some 
times we have thirty or more taking each. At present only begin- 
ning classes are running. Some years we have second year 
classes.”’ 


Mr. J. P. Mueller of the Vancouver High School reports that 
there is a demand for German but that the authorities are not 
offering it, seeming to be afraid to make a start. 


Miss Lucile McIntyre, Head of Foreign Languages at Walla 
Walla, writes: “Our French and Spanish enrollment has decreased 
slightly, but Latin has increased in the beginning classes about 
50% over last year.” 


A number of the smaller schools report that due to a shortage of 
teachers only one foreign language can be offered and that it 
seemed wise to choose Latin. Several other small schools report 
an increased enrollment in Latin; several have discontinued Spanish 
and offer Latin and French, or French only. In two schools 
Spanish is being offered for the first time. Three others report 
strong demand for Spanish. The five last mentioned record a large 
proportionate enrollment in Latin. 
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LANGUAGES IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mocvedited Biigh Schools... .. 5 wc icc ce ccc ccccces 111 
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LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT IN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 
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HIGHER SCHOOLS 

































































Total | Snan-lTtal- : 
NAME ~— |Latin| Greek — French s* rm Scand. § a 
| | 
Univ. of Wash. | 4596 | 18) 17 | 80] 767 | 347} 22) 40] 3 
Seattle, Wash. | 
Wash. State CollegelNo rep’t | 
Pullman, Wash. | 
College of Puget 337 2 | 90 | 75 16 
Sound 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Whitman College 412 | 123} 25 43} 130 130 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
State Normal 56 63 
Bellingham, Wash. 
State Normal 20 14 
Cheney, Wash. | 
State Normal 350 9 13 
Ellensburg, Wash. — | 1 
































GRACE I. LIDDELL 


The meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association at 
Iowa City, December 28-30, was a very interesting one and well attended. While 
most of the sessions were devoted to the discussion of questions involving literary 
or linguistic research there were well-attended pedagogic meetings of the Romance 
and of the German groups. We hope to report these more fully in February. 
Professor Wm. A. Nitze of Chicago was elected chairman for the 1922 meeting, 
which will be held in Chicago. 


NEBRASKA NOTES 


The Modern Language Section of the Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association convened in Omaha, November 10th and followed a 
most interesting program. Miss Alma Hosic of the Teachers’ 
College at Kearney read an excellent paper on “The Place of 
Modern Languages in the High School Curriculum.” This was 
followed by a talk on “‘What Stimulus for the Teaching of Modern 
Languages is there in the Present International Situation?” by 
Rev. Chas. Lyttle of the First Unitarian Church, Omaha,—a talk 
which was unusually entertaining and profitable because it dealt 
with actual experiences, not theories. Some very pretty French 
and Spanish dances were given by Omaha pupils, and these were 
followed by a talk on ‘Methods in Modern Language Teaching” 
by Chas. E. Young of the University of Iowa. We all enjoyed 
Dr. Young because of the sane views which he advocated, and his 
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advice not to adhere always to a fixed method, but to use such a 
method or combination of methods as seemed best adapted to the 
class, and would bring the best results in that particular case and in 
the given time. 

Then M. Duehron of Creighton University, Omaha, gave an 
excellent talk on pronunciation and the necessity of a knowledge 
and use of phonetics, which was followed by an interesting discus- 
sion of ““Grammar and Composition” by Dr. Herbert Vaughan of 
the University of Nebraska. As the last number on the program 
before the business meeting Mme Chatelain of Central High, 
Omaha, talked to us for a few minutes on ‘‘Reading” and pointed 
out ways of making the reading hour both interesting and profit- 
able. It was an unusually helpful discussion. 

In the business meeting which followed, Miss Ella Phelps of 
Omaha—the president of the section—gave a report on the forma- 
tion of a Nebraska State Association and also of a “Regional 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers,” and at the close of 
this report this Modern Language Section of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association voted to become a formal State Modern 
Language Association, the officers to decide all questions of 
management. Miss Mahoney of South High, Omaha, then gave a 
report on ‘Methods and Texts employed in the Teaching of 
Modern Languages in Nebraska,” and after the election of officers 
the meeting adjourned. The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Miss Clara Conklin of the University of Nebraska, President; 
Miss Alma Hosic of Kearney Normal, Secretary. 

It has been impossible to get a report from all of the teachers 
of the state as to the enrollment in French and Spanish this year 
in the High Schools and Colleges and its relation to that of last 
year. In Omaha and Lincoln High Schools, however, it seems to 
be about the same as last year. At the University there is an 
increase which is especially noticeable in the advanced classes. 

A.M.S. 


Mr. William B. Snow, formerly Headmaster of the English 
High School of Boston, has been promoted to be Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in that city. Mr. Snow has served in the 
Boston schools since 1886, and has established a national reputa- 
tion by his efficient work in French in the class room, as an author, 
and as a member of most of the modern language committees of 
national scope during the last two decades. He is an Officier de 
V’ Académie Frangaise. He is one of the founders of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association, and has done much to 
develop its efficiency. He was the first president of the National 
Federation of M. L. T. His appointment is especially significant, 
since it places a modern language instructor on the Board of 
Superintendents for the first time in many years, thus insuring the 
best possible support to our colleagues in Boston. 
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MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

The annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland was held at Swarthmore College 
on Saturday morning, November 26. There was a large represen- 
tative and enthusiastic gathering and the meeting was one of the 
most successful ever held by the Association in numbers, in the 
quality of the papers presented and in general interest. 

The president, Miss Annie Dunster of the Wm. Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, was in charge of the meeting and welcomed 
the members. The secretary-treasurer, Miss Anna W. Ballard of 
Teachers College, Columbia University reported a balance in the 
treasury of $62.50, accounted for by the very prompt payment of 
dues and by the generosity of Teachers College in again supplying 
without charge all the necessary multigraphing, type-writing and 
addressing of envelopes. In withdrawing as secretary-treasurer 
after five years’ service, she told of the different methods adopted 
to increase the membership and urged each member to get another 
member early in the year. The Association is such a prominent one 
that every teacher may be proud to be identified with it. 

Professor Douglas Buffum of Princeton University gave an 
excellent report of the progress of his committee on oral and aural 
tests in bringing and keeping before the College Entrance Board 
the desirability of requiring an aural test in its examinations. A 
reliable committee has finally been appointed by the Board to take 
up the matter—a committee consisting of representatives from 
colleges and universities and from public and private schools. 

Dr. J. P. W. Crawford represented our Association at the 
meeting of the National Federation made up of representatives of 
the constituent bodies and was elected president, to succeed W. B. 
Snow. 

The Association voted unanimously to devote to the William 
Addison Hervey Memorial fund as large a part as could be spared 
of the balance in the treasury, this to be supplemented by contribu- 
tions of individual members. Dr. Hemry, Tome School, Port 
Deposit, Md. was appointed to receive the contributions of those 
present and of any other members who wish to subscribe. The 
president appointed as nominating committee: Messrs. Crawford, 
Hoskins, and Gray, and as auditing committee: Dr. Hemry and 
Dr. Mary Burchinal. 

The subject of the day was the training of teachers. Professor 
Claudine Gray spoke at length of the work of the college as typified 
by Hunter College, emphasizing the excellent training given in 
Hunter College High School. Dr. Keniston of Cornell represented 
the graduate school and Mr. Roux read a paper on the ideal train- 
ing. The three speakers supplied a programme of absorbing inter- 
est. All emphasized the necessity for early training in modern 
language work and for early specialization. 
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During the discussion Mr. René Samson of the Central High 
School, Washington, D. C. made an interesting statement that 
50% of H. S. pupils take 1 or 2 modern languages—that 92% take 
only 1 or 2 years, often in the first or second year of high school— 
so that when they take college entrance examinations they have 
been two years without class study of French. Only 9 per cent 
study the modern language for 3 or 4 years. He emphasized the 
necessity of study abroad for modern language teachers. 

Professor Buffum’s committee on Oral and Aural work was 
continued. 

The following officers were elected. 

OFFICERS 

Anna Woods Ballard, President, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Mary C. Burchinal, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. Philadelphia H. S. for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa; Edward 
B. Davis, Second Vice-President, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Henry G. Doyle, Secretary and Treasurer, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

DIRECTORS 

To 1922 Annie Dunster, Ex-President, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; To 1922 Douglas L. Buffum, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J.; To 1922 Isabelle Bronk, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa.; To 1922 Louis A. Roux, Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J.; To 1923 Frederick S. Hemry, Tome 
School, Port Deposit, Md.; To 1923 Ralph H. Keniston, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ANNA Woops BALLARD 


New YorK STATE 

The Central Hudson Section of the New York State M. L. A. 
held its Fall Meeting in the Newburgh Public Library November 
Sth. 

An attractive feature of this meeting was an exhibit of school- 
room helps and teaching devices which was arranged by the 
Newburgh teachers. The exhibit included numerous copies of 
Le Matin, a Spanish edition of The Pictorial Review, pictures from 
the Educational Print Co., text-books, student-made illustrated 
French note-books, verb-form blanks and many posters ranging 
from those depicting beautiful scenery to others showing the 
ravages of tuberculosis. 

Dr. J. B. E. Jonas of DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City, conducted the combined round table and question box. 
This proved to be extremely profitable and interesting. 

Miss Eastman, Head Examiner in the Modern Language Dept. 
at Albany, gave a most helpful talk on the rating of regents’ 
papers, using answer papers from the June examinations in French 
and Spanish to show examples of correct and incorrect marking. 
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Prof. Marian P. Whitney of Vassar College gave the section a 
very entertaining and instructive account of her recent travels in 
Europe, advancing succinct reasons for the study of modern 
languages and telling of the probable effect of such study on our 
future European relations. With this inspirational talk the 
conference closed. 

The Spring meeting will be held at Vassar College. 

MARGUERITE CORDEs, Secy. 


Urica SECTION 

Our Modern Language Conference was well attended and 
very helpful to all who were present. The Modern Language pro- 
gram is printed hereafter. Ours was but a part of the Allied Teach- 
ers’ Conference, embracing twelve departments or sections. At in- 
tervals throughout the two days of the conferences, we met as a 
whole to listen such men as Dr. Chase of the Department, Dr. S. 
Parks Cadman, Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, and Supt. Weet. 

As for the Modern Language Section, Mr. J. Cayce Morrison 
opened our session. The points that Mr. Morrison made especi- 
ally were that this is a day of experimentation in applying tests 
to Modern Languages. The difficulty seems to be that the tests 
have not been brought to a sufficiently scientific basis to insure 
their “working” in a large number of cases. Then followed a 
somewhat detailed discussion of the more obvious reason for the 
“failure” of the tests. 

Miss Osborne’s discussion of the Direct Method was a thought- 
ful presentation of the triangle:—pupils, text and teacher—with 
most of the emphasis on the teacher’s personality, preparation, and 
natural ability. 

Miss Ward’s demonstration of a socialized recitation in Second 
Year French was a sight good for any person to see. Without 
any flattery or unnecessary “puffs,” it was a feat worthy of any 
ordinarily prepared class that had studied French for three 
whole years. They had had it but half that time! 

The discussion of texts brought the varied opinions of some 
half-dozen teachers on those books assigned to them to the 
attention of the rest present at the conference. Among the books 
favorably commented upon were “France” by Camerlynck, 
“Aux Etats-Unis’ by de Montvert; those that excited a bit of 
debate as to their merits when considered for high school purposes 
were “The New Fraser and Squair French Grammar,” “Gram- 
maire Francaise,” de Sauzé, and “Cours Pratique de Frangais pour 
Commengants,” de Sauzé. The “Inductive French Grammar” 
by Lamb, published by Macmillan, was granted to be a fine college 
text or a good teacher’s reference book, but not at all suited to 
secondary school purposes. 
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In explaining the rating of Regents’ Papers, Miss Eastman did 
a maste:ful piece of work. She used as an example a paper of a 
lad who had taken the second year French examination in New 
York City and received barely a passing mark. Those present 
who were teaching two years of French were asked to rate the 
paper before she gave her reasons for agreeing with or differing 
from them. 

And the climax came when Miss Baker exhibited and explained 
the process of formation of some Spanish note-books. They were 
nearly all different and yet each a treasure-house of good things. 
One girl had made and decorated to suit her fancy covers for a book 
that she later filled with views and descriptions of Cuba, some in 
Spanish and others in English. Other features of the book were an 
original treatment of irregular verbs, an idiom list, names of 
grouped objects. “Twas a real work of art and a book to make 
glad the heart of any teacher. 

At the election of officers the same officers were retained for 
another year. 

PROGRAM OF THE UTICA SECTION 
Meeting at the Utica Free Academy, in connection with the 
Utica Allied Teachers’ Conference. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27 

Use of Standarized Tests in Modern Language Teaching, 
Mr. J. Cayce Morrison, Specialist in Educational Measurements. 
State Educational Department. 

Short Discussion on the Direct Method, Miss Edith M. Osbor. 

Demonstration Class in Second Year French, Miss Ward. 

Reviews of new text-books by members of the Association. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 

Explanation of rating of Regents’ papers, with exhibit, Miss 
Catherine A. Eastman. 

Use of Note-Books in Spanish, Miss Baker. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 

ZoE WarD, Chairman. 
Utica Free Academy. 
RALPH JOHNSON, Secretary. 
Hamilton High School. 


MAINE NEws 
The meeting of the Modern Language Section of the Main 
Teachers’ Association was held Friday, October 28 at the Portland 
High School. Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Professor of Spanish and 
Italian in the University of Maine presided. In the business 
meeting Professor A. N. Leonard of Bates College, the Secretary, 
urged that all teachers of modern languages should subscribe to the 
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JourNAL. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Mrs. Roscoe J. Ham of Brunswick; members of the 
Executive Committee, Professor Frangois J. Kueny, University of 
Maine; Miss Theresa Callahan of Lewiston and Miss Lura E. 
Prentiss of Sanford; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor A. N. Leon- 
ard of Bates College. 

The first number on the program was contributed by Professor 
Sydney B. Brown of the department of French, Bates College, who 
spoke on “Opportunities for Study in Paris.” Professor Brown 
has returned from France very recently, and so is in a position 
to give an accurate account of the various schools and organizations 
that are now at the service of the student of French. 


It was the intention of the Committee that arranged the pro- 
gram to make this of as practical a nature as possible. Accord- 
ingly the plan was adopted of having several speakers present 
briefly from their own experience certain phases of a general 
topic, somewhat as outlined by Miss Lillian Stroebe in her article 
entitled ‘‘Section Meetings” which appeared in a former number 
of the JouRNAL (Volume IV, number 5). The topic selected for 
discussion in this case was the query “How Can Our Modern 
Language Teaching be Stimulated and Vitalized?”, and three 
separate phases of the subject were presented in fifteen minute 
talks by prominent secondary school teachers. Miss Arabel L. 
Allen of Livermore Falls High School gave her experience in 
handling correspondence with foreign pupils both in French and 
in Spanish. The opportunities for this kind of work had been 
explained at last year’s meeting, and Miss Allen’s experience 
has been that such correspondence is productive of good results. 
The consensus of opinion as expressed by various teachers during 
the discussion was that this kind of work may be made very valu- 
able. Miss Nellie M. Potter of Portland High School next gave 
a most interesting account of club work. She has charge of a 
flourishing Spanish Club which stimulates the work of the class 
room. She gave a wealth of suggestions about the details of her 
organization, presenting at the same time an exhibit of Realia used 
in the Club. The last of the three talks was that of Miss Florence 
H. Weeks of Cony High School, Augusta. Her subject, the teach- 
ing of vocabulary, was devoted to the presentation of those helps 
toward the acquisition of an adequate store of words and idioms 
which had proved most valuable in her experience. Like the pre- 
ceding talks it was thoroly practical and especially helpful to those 
who were beginning a teaching career. One of the important 
features of this part of the program was the discussion led by 
Miss Effie M. Noddin of Edward Little High School, Auburn. 


The last number was a lecture by Professor Osmond T. Robert 
of the department of French, Smith College who spoke in the 
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French language on “Le réle du livre de lecture dans l’enseignement 
des langues vivantes.”’ 

The speaker said that the work of students of French in all 
grades was usually characterized by a very fair ability to translate 
from French into English but also by very weak composition 
and free composition; their French vocabulary was meager, their 
constructions strained and awkward, their style decidedly wooden. 

An examination of the books used in French classes accounted, 
he thought, for those unsatisfactory results; they were not adapted 
to the end which we sought. The grammars are based upon the 
assumption that correct sentences can be formed by piecing words 
together in the order and with the inflections prescribed in an 
infinity of rules,—a most unnatural process. The composition 
books are based on the same assumption and they furthermore 
require the pupils to write French without having before them 
any other models but the bad ones set by the English constructions 
which they naturally imitate, and they thus become familiarized 
with strained constructions. The reading books are edited with 
a view to elucidating the meaning of the text; they aim solely at 
cultivating a recognition-memory of French, leaving the acquisi- 
tion of an active knowledge of the language to chance. 

The speaker suggested that the way to improve the pupils’ ac- 
tive knowledge of the language was to make a better use of the 
reading book. If instead of letting the student waste his prepara- 
tion time in turning over the leaves of a vocabulary in the attempt 
to worry out the meaning of the text, and then spending the fol- 
lowing class hour in ascertaining if the text has been prepared and 
in correcting errors of interpretation, the teacher spends part of 
the class period in teaching the meaning of the text, the pupils 
could spend their preparation time in doing assimilation exercises 
based upon a text the meaning of which they knew. 

Professor Robert then illustrated what he meant by assimila- 
tion exercises by giving examples of substitution exercises (for 
teaching constructions and practical grammar); exercises aiming 
at the assimilation, enlargement and correct use of vocabulary; 
exercises leading to flexibility through the use of synonymous 
expressions and equivalent constructions; exercises in translation 
into French involving the use of the constructions or the vocabu- 
lary of the text, but independent of its meaning; and examples of 
grammatical teaching based entirely upon living examples drawn 
from the text, and aiming at the formation in the pupils of the 
habit of studying their texts from a linguistic point of view. 

The attendance was large and the teachers seemed to find the 
various numbers of the program interesting and helpful, as the 
majority remained throughout the entire session. 

Roy M. PETERSON 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CALIFORNIA NOTES 


The fact that quite a number of the teachers of Spanish from 
the southern part of the State attended the summer sessions at 
the University of the City of Mexico has given quite an impetus to 
our Modern Language Association and at the first meeting of the 
Spanish Section a very enthusiastic meeting was held at which 
interesting reports were given. At the French section, a similar 
report was made of a trip through Spain, Italy Switzerland and 
France. ‘This first-hand information has created a good deal of 
enthusiasm and there is a very popular weekly gathering called 
Causerie Frangaise, and the Spanish teachers are starting a monthly 
Tertulia, which will help greatly in a social way to unify and vivify 
our work. 


Two drives are on at present: one to secure fifty subscribers to 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, and the other to raise a fund to 
print a catalogue of the books in Spanish and related to Spanish 
and Spanish American life found in our Public City Library. The 
work of preparing the MSS. was largely done by a committee 
of teachers. 

I am sending you herewith a summary of the situation in San 
Francisco compiled last January. I am sure that our present 
enrollment will show quite a decided tendency toward an even 
larger Spanish majority. I hope I can get the data by the end 
of this week. Our High Schools (13 in all) of the City system had 
a total enrollment last year of about 16,700 (not including either 
Intermediate or Evening Schools). 


Language Teachers I1styr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 4th yr. Total 
French 23 868 742 287 52 1949 
Spanish 36 2162 = 1142 276 79 2659 


The enrollment in French for the third year shows the effect of 
the unusual interest in French in 1918 just before the Armistice. 
However, it seems to be true that more of those proportionally who 
elect French are looking forward to University work and continue 
the study into the third and fourth year. The idea still prevails 
that French is more “cultural” and that Spanish is “‘commercial’’. 
I think this latter notion is more emphasized in this State as there 
are large Spanish speaking colonies in almost every city and even 
in the smaller towns. 

In the Pasadena High School, where the total enrollment is 
about 2300, there was need of 13 classes in beginning Spanish this 
fall. But in that school the number in a class is limited to 25. 
Our enrollment in Hollywood is about 2300 and our classes run as 
follows: . 
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Spanish French 

13 B9 classes with total of 398 4— B9I—106 
7 AY classes with total of 210 2 A9— §2 
6 B 10 classes with total of 178 4 10B—111 
7 Al0 classes with total of 88 2 10A— 59 
3 B11 classes with total of 74 1 11B— 45 
1 All classes with total of 12 1 11A— 14 
1 B12 classes with total of 12 1 12B— 18 
Total 972 305 


I think this is a fair indication of the general situation. All our 
schools are greatly crowded for room and teachers are obliged to 
handle large classes. 

Inquiry as to the numbers of San Francisco high school students 
studying Modern Languages shows a very high percentage of the 
enrollment engaged in this branch of work. In the Girls High 
School the number runs as high as 92 per cent and in none of the 
schools is the total in modern language classes as low as fifty 
per cent of the school enrollment. Of 7650 high school students 
enrolled, 5550 are reported in the modern language classes or 
seventy-two per cent. About two-thirds of the number are studying 
Spanish, and the remainder French and Italian, the latter claiming 
over 250 students. 

C. Scorr WILLIAMS 
PITTSBURGH ITEMS 
OCTOBER MEETING 

The October meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
Pittsburgh was held at the College Club on October 29th. There 
were present twenty-five members from Pittsburgh and the neigh- 
boring towns. Following the luncheon an interesting program 
was given, on which there was a particularly animated discussion. 
Dr. J. F. L. Raschen of the University of Pittsburgh discussed the 
use of phonetic symbols in teaching pronunciation and stressed 
their importance as the first essential to the acquiring of a correct 
pronunciation. He also brought out the necessity of a thorough 
knowledge of the processes by which the various sounds are formed; 
the positions of the organs and their functions, without which it 
is impossible to determine the nature of speech errors and to correct 
them. Miss B. L. Henry of the University of Pittsburgh told of 
her summer at the Sorbonne and aroused the envy of all present 
by the account of the delights of the courses she had followed. 
Mr. Felix Castaldo of the South High School explained his method 
of teaching Spanish, in which there is much that is novel and 
original. His aim is to develop the ‘feeling’ for the language 
above all else. To this end, during the first six weeks, he entirely 
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ignores the grammar text, using a great many simple sentences 
dealing with familiar objects in various relations, in such a way as to 
form habits of association and expression independently of any 
formal rules of grammar, but constantly encouraging his students 
to deduce grammatical rules of their own, based on observation 
of the forms used. In this manner he finds that when the syste- 
matic study of the grammar is undertaken, instead of seeming dry 
and tedious, it is full of interest as it corroborates the conclusions 
already reached. 

Miss Lutetia Norris of the Swissvale High School was another 
teacher of this district to spend the summer in France. 

Miss Grace Ossenberg, formerly of the Wilkinsburg High 
School, after spending the summer in France, has returned to her 
home in Indiana, where she is teaching in the High School. 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE OFFERS FRENCH PRIZE 

We are very glad to give space to the following announcement 
of a prize to be awarded by the Pittsburgh Group of the Alliance 
Francaise. In order to encourage the study of French in the High 
Schools of Pittsburgh and to bring the students into contact with 
the advantages offered by the Alliance Frangaise, the Pittsburgh 
Group of the Alliance Frangaise will give a medal at the end of the 
scholastic year to the best student of French in each of the High 
Schools of the city. The head of the French Department in each 
School will select the student who is to receive the medal. Each 
student receiving the medal will also be given a free membership 
in the Alliance Francaise for the ensuing year. The committee 
in charge of awarding the medals consists of Miss Edythe Ely, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Rev. Dr. Mage of Macdonald, 
Pa., and Professor Reginald H. Johnson of the University of 
Pittsburgh, chairman. 


NOVEMBER MEETING 


The meeting of the Modern Language Association of Pittsburgh 
at Schenley High School on November 26th was highly successful, 
having an attendance of over thirty, which is a record for these 
meetings during the Thanksgiving vacation. The paper by Miss 
Buhla S. Mitchell of the Irwin Avenue Junior High School on 
“The Modern Language Problem in the Junior High School” 
brought out a number of points that were entirely new to most of 
the members. The idea that the special function of the Junior 
High School is the orientation of its pupils with a view to discover- 
ing their peculiar aptitudes or deficiencies, and the essentially dif- 
ferent method required by that circumstance, aroused a lively 
discussion. In spite of very trying difficulties with lantern and light, 
the illustrated lecture by Professor Gaston Louis Malecot of 
Washington and Jefferson College was both interesting and 
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instructive, and gave an excellent idea of the possibilities of 
visualizing the study of dramatic literature. 
W.H.S. 


IpAHO NEwsS 


The Modern Language Department of the University of Idaho 
opened very auspiciously this fall. Two new assistants were added 
to the Spanish Faculty, Messrs Raynaldo and Nifiez, natives of 
the Philippines and the Canary Islands respectively. Several of our 
language teachers spent the summer in foreign lands and have 
returned with renewed energy and new ideas which they are apply- 
ing to their class work. 

The enrollment in the Language Department shows quite an 
increase over last year, the Spanish at the top. There were 
enrolled on October 21, 1921, 





Spanish —244, with 40 in advanced work. 
French —216, with 54 in advanced work. 
German — 28, with 11 in advanced work. 
Totals 488 105 


This number has been increased since the beginning of the term 
by 15 or more. 

The Spanish Department. has been invited by the Honorary 
Spanish Society, the Delta Sigma Pi, of the University of California 
to start a branch of the Society here. We have this matter now 
under advisement. When it materializes, this Society will have 
charge of the Spanish plays and Spanish entertainments of all 
kinds. A great deal of interest is shown by the students of 
Spanish in this project. 

We also expect in the near future to start a Spanish House, 
which, owing to the scarcity of houses, so far has been impossible. 

M. L. S. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN LITERARY RELATIONS, BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY AND SURVEY. By LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
Vol. 9. Pp. 616. Berkeley 1919, 1920. 


Unquestionably the time has been reached when research 
should be justified of her children. Price’s book has attempted to 
do this in a field of German literature where the need for a synthe- 
sis is especially great, since the monographic material has grown 
tremendously in the past thirty years and the difficulties of the 
investigator have been correspondingly increased. Many students 
of the subject will rise up and call him blessed for his guidance at 
a time when a re-orientation is sorely needed. It is especially 
fitting that such a summing up should be undertaken by an Amer- 
ican, for a considerable part of the contribution of American 
scholarship, both quantitatively and qualitatively, to research 
in German literary history belongs to this particular field. In this 
connection it is not merely an act of piety to call attention to the 
eminent service which the late Calvin Thomas rendered by inspir- 
ing and directing the series of monographs in the Columbia Ger- 
manic series. His own studies lay in other directions, but the 
valuable works of Tombo, Thayer, Kind and others were the 
offspring of his vivid interest in what he rightly considered as a 
peculiarly attractive field for young American Germanists. 

Price’s painstaking study is not altogether without direct pred- 
ecessors. Betz’ Littérature comparée, technically inadequate even 
in the much enlarged second edition of 1904, is now hopelessly out 
of date. Max Koch’s useful sketch of Anglo-German literary 
relations in the eighteenth century is nearly forty years old and 
goes back to a time when the tide of monographic studies had just 
set in. Various phases of the subject have been carefully worked 
over, and books like those of Waterhouse for the seventeenth 
century and Vetter for the Ziirich critics, the files of the Shakespere 
Jahrbuch, and the bibliographical studies of Goodnight and Haertel 
in German-American literary relations, have made Price’s work 
possible in its present scope. Even with these helps, however, the 
task which he set himself was tremendous. The volume of mono- 
graphic material which has flowed forth year by year in dis- 
sertations, periodicals and German school programs is really 
overwhelming. 

The author divides his work into a bibliography and a survey. 
The former is complete down to 1913, with addenda which make 
it fairly exhaustive for the following lean years to 1918. The 
major division of the subject is by centuries, from the sixteenth 
to the twentieth. Within these, after a list of general works and 
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another grouping under subject titles, we have first the German 
and then the English authors arranged in alphabetical order. 
Under each author appears the list of works which investigate the 
bearing of English literary influence on Germany in this particular 
case. An important and useful feature is the inclusion of the chief 
reviews of each major work. This combination of the chrono- 
logical and alphabetical method shows itself of good practical 
usability. The only deviation from it is in the case of Shakespere, 
where Price intercalates the entire bibliography between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, thus presenting all the works 
relating to the British dramatist,—something like twenty-five 
per cent of all the titles in his book,—as an unbroken whole. It 
must be confessed that the author’s defense of this arrangement is 
not convincing. While there are obvious advantages in present- 
ing ‘‘Shakspere in Germany” as a continuous section, they will 
be more than outweighed with those who use the bibliography by 
the interruption to the large continuity of the work, an interrup- 
tion which makes itself even more keenly felt later on in the Survey. 

The Survey, which comprises more than four-fifths of Price’s 
entire work, is a running account in twenty-four chapters of 
British influence on German letters. The author undertakes “to 
draw up approximately the sum of our present knowledge of 
English-German influences and by defining the known to select 
certain episodes for later investigators (p. 122).”” About twenty- 
five per cent of the works listed in the bibliography, including the 
great majority of the really important works, are here subjected 
to a critical analysis as to contents and research value. The 
author weighs with discriminating hand the evidence which they 
adduce, and his little résumés at the end of each chapter are 
models of a fair and judicial spirit. Following Gundolf’s definition 
of “influence” as consisting of three possible directions, Stoff, 
Form and Gehalt, he is not satisfied merely to summarize the 
mechanical findings of the Motivenjdéger, but bores deeply into the 
heart of the series of research studies to find and rehearse for us in 
well-ordered synthesis the larger results on German literature of the 
influences that came across the North Sea. 

In a work of such scope there will naturally be many details in 
which the judgment of the reviewer will differ from that of the 
author. It is not easy to understand, for instance, why Price 
inserts certain detailed bibliographies, everywhere accessible, like 
those of the Sturm und Drang writers on p. 436 ff. There will 
be many readers who will think that a deficient sense of propor- 
tion has been shown in devoting twenty pages each to Béghtlingk’s 
Shakspere und unsere Klassiker and Gundolf’s Shakspere und der 
deutsche Geist, important works, to be sure, but hardly of the 
epoch-making variety that Price assumes. On the other hand, 
the chapter on American literature is far too sketchy. Surely the 
travel literature of importance before 1850 is not exhausted with 
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Herzog Bernhard of Weimar and Duden, while under emigrant 
literature, Auerbach and others are but faintly touched. Research 
studies in the field of American influences on German literature 
flow of course in a much thinner stream than in other parts of 
Price’s subject; but even so, this chapter is decidedly the weakest 
in the work and would better have been omitted altogether than 
inserted in its present form. In general, the Survey is written in 
an attractive philological style, though a few blemishes, like the 
German-Anglicism “thankful roles” (357) and the defective proof- 
reading at the bottom of page 294 strike the eye. 

In spite of these minor defects, the Survey as a whole is an 
impressive recital of the progress of research on English influence 
upon German literature. For both student and teacher it has a 
high pedagogical value. Worthy of especial note in this regard is 
the marshaling of the facts about the English comedians in Ger- 
many in the seventeenth century, where the author’s clear narra- 
tive and the table of dramatic performances will be of real help to 
one finding his way into this tangled subject. Helpful too is the 
author’s analysis of the influence of Pope’s essays (203), where he 
corrects Koch and reduces the much-exaggerated importance of 
the British poet on the Anakreontic group in Germany to the 
matter of form alone. Again and again one comes across a sug- 
gestive revaluation of values in the academic inheritance of sacred 
axioms. Such, for instance, is the demolition of the supposed 
influence of James Thompson on Haller and Brockes, repeated for 
a generation from every German literary Lehrstuhl, or of the tradi- 
tional assumption that Lessing was a leader in introducing Shaks- 
pere into Germany, or the hoary legend that Shakspere was 
“discovered” earlier in Germany than in England. Especially in the 
chapters on Shakespere in Germany the author has arranged his 
material with skill, as in the detailed discussion of Schlegel’s 
translation, based on Genée and Konrad, an unusually clear 
presentation of an intricate subject. On the other hand, the para- 
graphs on Kleist’s relations to the British dramatist might well 
have been rested on later investigations than those of Muncker 
and Wilbrandt. 

It is indeed a tremendous story of literary intercourse that is 
told in Price’s work. In the sixteenth century Germany was almost 
exclusively the giver. In the two hundred years that followed the 
death of Elizabeth it was England which through its advanced 
development in politics and society fed the German muse with 
abundant and never failing streams. In the seventeenth century 
the roving English actors brought the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama to the German stage; in the eighteenth, Addison, Pope, 
Thompson, Milton, Young, Macpherson’s Ossian, Percy’s Reliques, 
the moral weeklies, the bourgeois drama, the great novelists and 
finally slowly rising into prominence and then overtowering all, 
the Bard of Avon, the only Briton whose influence was destined to 
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overlap the Napoleonic wars, spun their countless threads of 
inspiration and influence across to the critic groups at Hamburg, 
Leipsic and Ziirich, to court of princeling and Dichterstube every- 
where. It was during the eighteenth century that England was 
best able to give and Germany to receive, and eighteenth century 
subjects claim fully one-half of all the works of research which 
Price lists. After the rise of the Romantic School England begins 
to receive as well as to give, and while Price’s task is only to 
trace English influences on Germany, the reader of his survey will 
involuntarily balance against the loans of Scott and Byron and 
Dickens the returns made by Goethe and Jean Paul and Heine. 

After the Wars of Liberation German literature, with its 
enormous powers of absorption and assimilation, borrows from 
every nation. Thus the question of “influence” on material and 
form becomes much more complicated and the problem of research 
grows more difficult. One need only set himself for a while to 
study an earlier nineteenth century dramatist like Grillparzer, or 
a later one like Hauptmann, to discover how much more comple 
are all questions of subject-matter and form since the Romanticists 
sent the German spirit scurrying into all the world for inspiration 
and theme. In his chapter on Dickens Price encounters this in 
full force. The author’s final chapter on the twentieth century is 
little more than an argument that the national element in litera- 
ture is no longer a leading means of differentiation, and that the 
“literatures of France, England and Germany no longer appear 
in the guise of separate streams, but rather as a common sea 
(579).” His remarks on this subject are interesting, but not 
convincing. ‘La litterature d’un temps,” says Emile Faguet in 
one of his brilliant prefaces, ‘‘ne parait jamais chaotique qu’en son 
temps méme.” The reason the eighteenth century seems so 
simple in poetic motive is just because it is the eighteenth century. 
Students three generations hence will find Hauptmann and Hoff- 
mannsthal as easy of analysis as Haller and Biirger seem to us, 
and it may well be that in this analysis the national factor will 
loom as large as others. 

The highest compliment that can be paid Price’s bibliography 
and treatise is that the work will henceforth be a necessary part of 
the library of all research students and teachers of modern German 
literature. It isa worthy milestone for American scholarship in the 
field of Germanics. It may not be impertinent to add that the 
publication of so expensive a book in this field is to the credit 
of the directors of the University of California Press and inspires 
respect for the spirit of scholarship in that institution. 

ROBERT HERNDON FIFE 


Columbia University 
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MITHRIDATE. TRAGEDIE PAR JEAN RACINE. Edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Leo Ricu Lewis 
A.M. Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 1921. 


We are indebted to Professor Lewis for the first edition of 
Racine’s Mithridate for English students that has been published 
in America. The feeling of gratitude is deepened as we note the 
attractive appearance of the book. The generous type of the text 
invites one to read; the clear arrangement of the footnotes allures 
one to study; the illustrations are really illuminating and the 
subject matter of the Introduction should be of special value to 
the novice, comprising as it does, admirably chosen criticisms 
from French and English authorities, a sketch and summary of 
the life of Racine, a short bibliography and a brief treatment of 
the form and verse of French tragedy. The French-English vocab- 
ulary of thirty eight pages, is concise but adequate. 

Mr. Lewis, in a prefatory note, expresses the hope that we 
may concur in his opinion that Mithridate is by far the best play 
with which to begin the study of Racine with American students. 
Though of a different opinion, we are ready to be convinced by Mr. 
Lewis’ arguments based upon twenty-five years of experience. 
We study the evidence eagerly but all the reasons we find stated, 
are in the prefatory note where Mr. Lewis says that Mithridate 
has many times enlisted the interest of his classes in a higher 
degree than Andromague, Britannicus, Iphigénie, Phédre or 
Athalie, and later in the appendix (p. 136) we are told, “‘At various 
points in the notes we have called attention to some of the features 
which give it exalted rank as a dramatic masterpiece.”” We have 
carefully examined these various points and find fifteen notes, 
seven of which are laudatory comments by French authors, and, 
as such, valuable and interesting. The remaining eight are enthu- 
silastic comments by Mr. Lewis oncertain lines and passages, an 
enthusiasm we share. But, there are just as many, if not more, 
beautiful passages in the other plays of Racine mentioned above, 
so we find ourselves unconvinced as to the super-excellence of 
Mithridate, and a little disappointed, for we were so ready to be 
persuaded! 

We must confess to another disappointment. Mr. Lewis has 
had the good fortune to meet with only one difficulty in reading 
the play with American students (P. V), and that has been in deal- 
ing with the long first scene of Act III. This difficulty, he says, 
has now been overcome by the general influx of geographical knowl- 
edge and recent revelations of the boundless reach of national 
ambitions. We had hoped to see historical parallels indicated 
in the notes to this scene, for the benefit of,the student. Perhaps 
we are not as optimistic_concerning the amount_of, general infor- 
mation possessed by the average college student as is Mr. Lewis. 
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In the preparation of the notes Mr. Lewis shows careful study 
and sympathetic understanding. Having read in his prefatory 
note his opinion that—‘‘no play excels Mithridate in the vitality 
of its interest for the average American youth and, consequently, 
in the steady incentive it offers to self-improvement in English 
style’’—we are prepared for the emphasis laid upon meticulous 
translation, though we deplore the inelegance of his rendition of 
Hé quoi? (1. 579) by How now, which comes as an anti-climax after 
the “dazzling dramatic splendor of the tirade.”’ 

May we also say that it seems unfortunate to leave unresolved 
difficulties, as in line 656 where Mr. Lewis makes the comment: 
“The line has been called vapid. It is certainly hard to turn it into 
English which does not sound vapid.’”’ Perhaps Mr. Lewis’ object 
is to stimulate the student. If so, he has succeeded, in one case 
at least, for we offer the following, at the same time suggesting that 
the line is précieux rather than vapid, terms not necessarily 
synonymous: 

I] se plaint qu’é ses voeux un autre amour s’oppose. 
Quel heureux criminel en peut étre la cause? 
Qui? Parlez. 


Some other love, he cries, has lured you from him. 
What fortunate thief has stolen, thus, so rich a prize? 
Who is he? Speak. 

Again, in the note to line 1049 gratuitous uncertainty seems 
to be injected into what might be made a simple translation such 
as— 

How dare I join your fate to mine 
Now, when I no longer seek but war and death? 

The oft repeated note, “this passage requires re-phrasing,”’ 
“a translation will not be easy to phrase”’ gives rise to the query 
as to whether undue emphasis is not given to literal renditions of 
the text, a doubt which is in part alleviated by the excellent 
French paraphrases given for obscure passages, as in ll. 173, 355, 
487, 1035, 1195, 1611, and ten others. 

On the whole Mr. Lewis’ edition is a contribution of real value, 
especially to classes where emphasis is laid on language rather than 
on literature, and on English diction rather than on French para- 
phrase, while for more advanced classes the introduction and notes 
will prove helpful and illuminaiing aids to rapid understanding. 

ELIZABETH WALLACE 


The University of Chicago 


DIE LITERARISCHEN WEGBEREITER DES NEUEN 
FRANKREICHS, By Ernst Ropert Curtius. Gustav 
Kiepenheuer Verlag, Potsdam, 1920. 

This little book which has already reached its second edition in 

Germany, deserves the attention of every one who is interested in 
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French literature or in the reéstablishment of normal relations in 
the intellectual life of Europe. The main object of its author, who 
is professor at the University of Bonn, is to correct the “unfounded 
but generally accepted ideas of French intellectual life’’ which are 
current in Germany and to show ‘“‘the soul of Young France throw- 
ing off its historical shackles.’’ This is no general study of con- 
temporary French literature, but only of those works which seem 
to foreshadow the birth of a new intellectual life in that country 
and in Europe. Hence all that is merely a continuation of French 
tradition, the nationalistic and neo-classical literature of the day, 
is left untouched, as are all literary expressions of hatred or enmity: 
“We are looking, not backward, but forward and upward.” 
Curtius wishes also to combat the tendency, so common in America 
and England, as well as in Germany before the Great War, to clas- 
sify everything French under the two words: “décadence”’ or 
“esprit’’; to seek in French literature only brilliant pictures of 
the refinement, luxury and corruption of the great capital or, on 
the other hand, only beauty of form, clarity, elegance and wit. 
He shows us that the ten years before the war were years of 
creative spiritual renewal for France; in her political, social, reli- 
gious and intellectual life, in art as well as in literature, new forces 
and new tendencies were constantly appearing. The fore-runners 
of this spiritual renascence he finds in a group of men all born 
about 1870, and all deeply affected in their moral and intellectual 
development by the conflicts which centered about the “affaire 
Dreyfus.’”? None of these men met with recognition from their 
own contemporaries, but their work is a source of strength and 
inspiration for the ablest and most progressive young writers of 
today. These men are André Gide, Romain Rolland, Paul 
Claudel, André Suarés and Charles Péguy, and beside them, 
equally important in his influence though not belonging strictly 
to literature, Henri Bergson. Of each of these Curtius gives a 
brief but interesting study, written in a spirit of sympathetic 
understanding and based on a wealth of well-chosen and well 
translated selections from the works of the man himself. The 
whole tone of the book is expository rather than critical; the 
author’s object is to bring us close to these men in whom he sees 
the most vital force in contemporary France, and to let them give 
us their message in their own words, and also to let the younger 
men tell us themselves what the influence of these ‘fore-runners”’ 
has meant and still means for them. This he has done so success- 
fully that the reviewer is constantly tempted to quote at length 
from his pages. Since space will not allow this, we can only 
heartily recommend the work to all those who are interested in 
the intellectual life of present day France. 
M. P. WHITNEY 

Vassar College 
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EL PRINCIPE QUE TODO LO APRENDIO EN LOS LIBROS: 
JACINTO BENAVENTE. Edited with notes, exercises for 
conversation and composition, and vocabulary by AURELIO M. 
Espinosa, Ph.D., Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Cloth. XIII+87 pages. Yonkers. World Book 
Co. 

LA MUELA DEL REY FARFAN: SERAFIN Y JOAQUIN 
ALVAREZ QUINTERO. Edited with notes, exercises for 
conversation, and vocabulary, by AurELIo M. EsprINnosa, 
Ph.D., Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Cloth. XII+93 pages. Yonkers. World Book Co. 


These two texts, appearing in the same series and by the same 
editor, have many points of resemblance, and much that is said 
of one may be applied equally well to the other. We find in both 
the atmosphere of the fairy story. The former was written for 
the children’s theater in Madrid at the time of its establishment in 
1909. The latter is called a ‘‘zarzuela infantil, c6mico-fantastico.”’ 

In “El Principe,” the introduction, altho short, is adequate for 
a text of this sort, and the Biographical References are useful. A 
good series of exercises for conversation and composition is in- 
cluded, after the text. Of the notes, placed at the bottom of the 
pages, it must be said that some are so elementary as to make it 
difficult to see any reason for their inclusion. Such, to quote one 
example, that on page 1, line 1: Nollores mas: ‘‘Weep no more,” 
followed by the statement that ‘‘the imperative is used in nega- 
tive commands only.” Yet many difficult idioms are nowhere 
explained. Such, for example, as: no esta para despilfarros, 
(page 5); | Nada! (page 6), and nada, (page 23) ‘‘no use”; Vaya si 
tenéis buen humor, (page 27); a cual mas bella, (page 38); con lo 
puesto, (page 43). 

No words appear to have been left out of the vocabulary, but 
many are defective as to meaning. Such are, to quote only a few 
revealed by a rapid reading of the play: mds que, (page 4) “rather 
than”; saber, (page 6) ‘to be able’’; ver, (page 6) “‘to consider,” 
nada, (page 7) ‘anything’; ya, (page 13) “soon, in due time’; 
dar alcance, (page 20) ‘‘tocatch, catch up with’’; como, (page 26) 
“provided that, if only’; lo de menos, (page 38) ‘“‘the least impor- 
tant’’; menor, (page 39) ‘‘younger, youngest.”’ 

Only two misprints have been noted: 6 for o (page 15), and 
(page 21) ¢é with an accent which should have been written on the 
preceding qué. 

In “La Muela del rey Farfan,”’ the Introduction is too brief to 
be of value, but an extensive introduction is hardly in place in a 
text which will be used almost exclusively by High School students. 

The notes are very full, and all the difficult passages have been 
explained. Good exercises are given for conversation. The vocabu- 
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lary, seems to contain all the words, but many of these are defec- 
tive in the meanings given. Thus: dicho, (page 8) “‘saying’’; 
cierto, (page 7) ‘‘true’; admitir, (page 10) ‘allow, permit’’; 
facil, (page 29) “probable”; perder, (page 36) “‘ruin’’; curarse, 
(page 37) “care for, mind”; presa, p. p. of prender, (page 39) 
“arrested”; nutrido, (page 40) “large, thick, dense’; ver, (page 
43) “consider”; hoyo, (page 44) ‘‘grave’’; merecer, (page 48) 
“receive.” 

These two plays, having been written for children, will be of 
interest to more mature students only if they can be read rapidly. 
This is especially true of “La Muela del rey Farfan,” which the 
writer would very much hesitate to place in the hands of college 
students, who would most certainly find it too childish to appre- 
ciate. Both plays might well be read in the second year of high- 
school Spanish. 

L. P. BRowN 
The University of Chicago 
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A Propos DE QUELQUES OUVRAGES RECENTS 
Managing Editor, MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

Absente ou laissée au second plan dans les oeuvres dites “de 
guerre,’ la femme reprend dans la littérature sa place; la plupart 
des ouvrages récents ont sinon leur héroine, au moins 
quelque profil féminin. Le cadre change; aux jour sombres 
des derniéres années se substitue une nouvelle aurore; 
l’uniforme fait place 4 la toilette féminine, humble ou luxueuse, 
mais créant toujours un atmosphére de foyer; les descriptions 
d’intérieurs, de ‘thomes,”’ font place 4 ceux des tranchées et des 
hdpitaux. La femme et le foyer, avec leur atmosphére de douceur, 
de tendresse et d’amour redeviennent prépondérants. 

Trois des plus récentes productions littéraires nous offrent une 
étude de caractére féminin, femme ou jeune fille. L’héroine de 
‘“‘Néne”’ d’Ernest Perochon, lauréat du Prix Goncourt en 1920, est 
une humble paysanne, servante de ferme assidue au travail, nous 
la suivons dans les moindres détails de son labeur quotidien. Mais 
le travail ne saurait étre une fin; une femme sans amour est comme 
un corps sans Ame; et Néne éprouvera ce sentiment pour deux 
deux jeunes orphelins qu’elle adopte et auxquels elle voue sa 
tendresse et son travail. Ils seront la raison et le but de sa vie; 
séparée de ces chers petits étres, le lien qui la rattachait 4 la vie 
est brisé et Néne, trop simple pour se tracer une nouvelle voie a 
suivre, se trouve déroutée, désemparée et se tue. 

L’ouvrage de M. Louis Chardoune ‘“‘L’Inquiéte Adolescence”’ 
nous transporte dans un milieu bien différent et luxueux. Son 
héroine, Mathilde, est le type de la grande dame, l'inutile, la 
désoeuvrée, dont la vie s’en va a la dérive au gré des événenements 
et des forces extérieures sans qu’elle-méme oppose d’autre obstacle 
que de vains réves chimériques. 

“L’Interne’”’ de Myriam Thelen et Dr Marthe Bertheaume 
n’est pas seulement un roman simple et poignant, mais au surplus 
un ouvrage d’un véritable intérét documentaire, retragant une vie 
d’étudiante et dépeignant les milieux médicaux féminins, tout 
en reprenant la controverse moderne du travail de la femme, a 
laquelle la grande guerre a donné un nouvel essor. 

Un ouvrage qu’il importe de signaler, pas un roman cette fois, 
mais une étude sociale, vient d’etre publié par Mme Sophie 
Cheftele sous le titre: ‘‘Les Forces morales aux Etats-Unis.” Et 
quelles sont ces forces?>—L’auteur les énumére ainsi: L’Eglise, 
l’Ecole, la Femme. Mme Cheftele n’est pas une inconnue pour le 
public américain. Pendant de nombreuses années elle a enseigné 
dans ses grandes universités et colléges; elle a vécu dans 
le milieu qu’elle étudie, et ce qui est le point important, elle y a 
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vécu assez longtemps pour tirer des lois générales d’observations 
répétées, au contraire de trop hatifs généralisateurs, qui ne pren- 
nent pas le temps de distinguer la régle de |’exception. L’oeuvre 
de Mme Cheftele témoigne 4 la fois d’un observateur réfléchi et 
documenté et d’un penseur. Elle insiste sur le rdle sain et moralisa- 
teur de la femme dans la société américaine; elle nous donne sur 
lenseignement des jeunes enfants, sur le travail manuel et pra- 
tique généralisé pour les garcons comme pour les filles dans leurs 
ressorts respectifs, des suggestions dont nos éducateurs pourraient 
utilement s‘inspirer. La question religieuse a été traiteé par l’au- 
teur avec un tact irréprochable et Mme Cheftele peut se flatter 
d’avoir apporté une aide stire et eclairée au public frangais curieux 
d’informations sur la vie américaine. 
GERMAINE CORNIER 
University of South Dakota 


TRADUTTORE TRADITORE 

A short study on popular French and military slang as inter preted 
by an English translator 

Managing Editor, MODERN LANGUAGE JOU tNAL: 

The profane, and among these we may safely include many 
a fairly educated person, do not generally grasp how few people 
have mastered a foreign language thoroughly enough to be relied 
upon for translation, literary or technical, if perfect accuracy of 
meaning be desired. Quite often the parties concerned fail to 
apprehend that their knowledge ofa language is just a smattering, 
good enough to enable them to enjoy the reading of a newspaper 
or of the latest novel, but quite insufficient for the translation of 
a work meant for the press. 

Journalistic translations, of all others, are too often deficient 
in accuracy and this is all the more serious because they may 
happen to convey information of moment and such as may exert 
an influence on public opinion. We had a striking instance of 
this during the war (in 1918) when a passage of a speech delivered 
by Mr. Lloyd George was rendered thus: 


“Nous voulons soutenir jusqu’a la mort la democratie francaise dans ses 
demandes de révision de la grande injustice commise en 1871.” 


The translator did not know that ‘to demand” is not a synonym 
of the French verb “demander” and implies a peremptory tone 
quite absent from French, and this ignorance resulted in an actually 
misleading rendering of the English stateman’s thought. It is 
more than likely that the translator would have made the same 
kind of mistake if he had had to translate such words as emphasize, 
presently, actually, eventually, editor, manufacture, which are so 
many snares in which the inexperienced French translator is bound 
to get entrapped. The same blunder was committed years ago 
in an official document intended for the American government 
where France was asking for some alteration of customs duties, 
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The translator did not know that “to demand” corresponds in 
modern English to the French “exiger”’ and the President of the 
U. S. is said to have exclaimed on perusing the paper: “If France 
demands she shall have nothing!’”’ More comical and of less 
consequence was te confusion made by the Journal des Débats 
some eighty years agu, when this paragon of staid papers indulged 
in uncomplimentary observations on the voracity of the English, 
because one of his contributors had mistaken a pine-apple for a 
fir-cone and said that the Lord Mayor’s banquet had been wound 
up with “pommes de pin”’ for dessert. 

The conclusion of it all is that any official document ought to 
be translated by specialists whose competence both linguistic and 
technical offers every guarantee that a text is faithfully inter- 
preted even in the smallest details. 

As regards literary works, the Italian aphorism “traduttore 
traditore”’ bears, alas, no less relevancy. Very frequently what is 
presented to the public as a translation is at its best a mere adap- 
tation with a rather loose connection with the original. About 
three years ago a French translation of Well’s novel ‘Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through” was published in French under the title ‘‘Monsieur 
Britling commence a y voir clair.”” I never read the book but the 
translation of the title was certainly an inauspicious beginning. 
Now when it happens that the original is a book full of popular 
or slang expressions, such that their meaning cannot possibly be 
mastered unless one has spent part of one’s life in the country 
where they are used, the translation is sure to be crammed with 
blunders. Such is the case for the translation of a French novel 
published by M. Henri Barbusse, Le Feu, translated into English 
by Mr. Fitzwater Wray under the title ‘Under Fire, the Story of a 
Squad.’"' To start with, it is only fair to observe that this transla- 
tion as a whole is far from being a poor one. The French text has 
generally been rendered by the English translator with admirable 
precision and vividness; on the other hand, the numerous pas- 
sages written in popular French or in military slang have often 
misled Mr. Wray into the most unexpected and ludicrous inter- 
pretations, of which I should like to give some instances. 

“On m’a fauché ma musette”’ observes a French private whose 
haversack has been “‘scrouged” according to the best military 
tradition both French and British. Now the English text runs: 
‘someone has cut my pouch in two...” “Je me ferai porter 
pale” the meaning of which is “I shall report sick, I want to be 
put down among those who want to be examined by the medical 
officer” is turned in the English into “I shall make myself look 
sick,” and the French private at the same time is made from a 
mere malingerer into a far more grievous offender. Another 
character in Le Feu expresses his pessimistic outlook on life in 
this remark “Tl n’est pas encore fondu celui qui s’occupera de 
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l’autre.”’ This means literally “he is not yet cast, the fellow who 
will care for others.’”’ The English text reads thus “he’s not 
quite extinct the man that bothers about the other fellow.’ Here 
the ignorance of the right meaning of “fondu” in this particular 
sentence has resulted in altering the sense altogether. In the 
phrase ‘‘quand tu filoches devant une corvée”’ the translator does 
not know the meaning of “‘filocher’’ (from filer— to run away, to 
escape), and forgets that “‘corvée’? may mean the fatigue party 
or the fatigue duty, and instead of translating ‘‘when you dodge a 
fatigue duty,’ he uses this sentence which does not bear any 
relation with the context: ‘when you spin your yarns in front of 
a fatigue party.”’ The elliptic idiomatic expression ‘‘les mettre” 
means ‘‘mettre les voiles,”’ ‘‘to set sail,’ that is ‘‘to be off.” ‘“‘On 
les mets” which might be rendered by “let’s hook it,’’ becomes in 
the English version ‘‘and they get their hats on.” 

Any number of such blunders might be picked out of ‘‘Under 
Fire’ but I should become wearisome. However I cannot help 
quoting a last illustration which sounds particularly ludicrous 
to a French reader. A soldier seeing a line of ducklings gravely 
waddling along says to another ‘‘vise les petits canards, ils sont 
boyautants,’” that is “look at those ducklings, how funny they 
are!’ Now boyau being used in military language to mean ‘‘com- 
munication trench,” the translator inferred that boyautant was 
the present participle of a verb boyauter, and he had no hesitation 
in rendeiing the French sentence in this manner: “‘watch the little 
ducks walking along the communication trench.” 

Now, I should like to draw some practical conclusions from the 
foregoing remarks. How can we guarantee to the reading public 
the required accuracy in translations? With regard to technical 
and official documents, the problem is simple enough; it is suffi- 
cient to trust only specialists, or if no specialist is available to do 
the first draft of the work, the translation should not go to press 
without being carefully revised by a qualified expert. But the 
trusting of literary translations to such experts is quite out of 
the question. First of all, the expert linguist, for all his science, 
may be unfit to transpose into his own tongue the flavour of the 
original; for all its unimpeachable precision, his version may be 
lumbering and tame. So what shall we do when the translator is 
not at the same time an accomplished linguist and a brilliant 
writer? Well, in this case, which will occur more than once, my 
opinion is that the only means is to resort to co-operation. Pub- 
lishers should not accept a translation unless talent and knowledge 
have co-operated in its making. Whether talent and knowledge 
be combined in one or two heads may be a matter of indifference 
to them. What is of the highest importance is to present the pub- 
lic with the decent sort of work that they are entitled to get for 
their money. OLIVIER GILBERT LEROY 

A grégé de l’ Université 

Chateauroux (Indre), France 


* se boyauter = to burst out laughing so uproariously that the bowels (boyauz) 
are shaken up; cf. crever de rire, crevant, English “killing.” 
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ARANCIO AND ARANCIA 
Managing Editor, MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

In Professor Austin’s review of our L’Jétalia in the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL for October, 1921, occurs this sentence (page 
49): “But on page 9, in line 5, why is it stated that Italy is a large 
exporter of ‘gli aranci?’—did orange #rees figure so notably?” 

Professor Austin is wrong in thinking that arancio is used only 
of the tree. The two multi-volume Italian dictionaries, that of the 
Crusca and that of Tommaseo and Bellini, both give examples of 
arancio in the sense of the fruit. Rigutini and Fanfani say, s.v. 
Arancio: “Si dice anche del Frutto stesso; ma pit’ comunem. 
Arancia.”’ Petrocchi, on the other hand, says, s.v. Arancio: 
“Pianta da giardino che da frutti saporiti giallo dorati che anno 
le stesso nome,” and s.v. Arancia: ‘“‘Frutto dell’ arancio. Comun. 
Arancio.”’ Furthermore, the passage referred to in L’/talia 
concerns oranges as an item of export; and in commercial state- 
ments the masculine plural form aranci is the usual form. 

ErNeEstT H. WILKINS 
ANTONIO MARINONI 


Managing Editor, MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

Recently I read that the “Man in the Iron Mask” was the 
first to note that there are as many letters in the French names of 
the playing cards in a suit as there are cards in an entire pack. 
Upon experimenting, I found this to be true in English also. To 
illustrate: French,—as, deux, trois, quatre, cing, six, sept, huit, 
neuf, dix, valet, reine (not dame), roi=52 letters; English—ace, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, jack, queen, king= 
52 letters. It should be noted that the “Man in the Iron Mask’”’ 
must have used reine, and not dame which is now much the com- 
moner name for the card. 

This is certainly a curious coincidence. We are often told that 
the pack of cards represents the year, the four suits represent the 
seasons, the thirteen cards in a suit correspond to the lunar months, 
and the fifty-two cards to the weeks of the year. This may*have 
a symbolic meaning, but how does one explain the fact that in 
both French and English the names of the cards have just as many 
letters as there are cards? 

In this connection there is another curious fact. Although 
there are only forty-eight cards in a Spanish pack, the Spanish 
names also have fifty-two letters, if we count ch and /l as having 
two letters each: as, dos, tres, cuatro, cinco, seis, siete, ocho, nueve, 
sota, caballo, rey = 52 letters. 

E. C. HILts 

Indiana University 





